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New Dwelling Form 
Of Fire Companies 








Adds Many Benefits ¢ 





Eastern Underwriters Ass’n. Ex- 
pected Next Week to Recom- 
mend It to Rating Organization 


EXTENDED COVER CHANGES 


On Fire Policy Assured May Apply 
Up to 10% for Reimbursement 
of Rental Value of Building 








The Eastern Underwriters Association 
will meet "next week to recommend the 
proposed new dwelling house form and 
uniform extended coverage form to the 
rating organizations in New York State. 
Following approval by the rating bodies, 
which is expected, the then 
go to the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment for acceptance before they can be 
sold to the public. Following announce- 
ment last week by the Insurance Ex- 
ecutives Association of the new, broader, 
simpler and more liberal dwelling house 
form for nationwide and also a 
uniform and broader extended coverage 
endorsement, 
ducers have been wholly 

Besides the broader protection against 
a wider range of hazards which it affords 
to so large a percentage of fire insur- 
ance policyholders, 
dwelling house form is simpler, clearer 
and more understandable. It take 
the place of a large number of varying 
forms now in use in this country. 


Benefits of New Form 


Some of the benefits to the 
holder of the new uniform policy form 
are indicated by the following examples: 

(1) He has the option to apply 10% 
of his insurance on household goods to 
that property off premises anywhere in 
the United States, Alaska, Canada and 
Newfoundland. The protection thus af- 
forded is made “primary” insurance re- 
gardless of other insurance which may 
apply to the property covered. This 
will tend to minimize controversies re- 
specting overlapping coverage. 

(2) An owner losing the use of his 
house by fire has the option to apply 
up toa maximum of 10% of his dwelling 
insurance for reimbursement of the 
“rental value” of his burned dwelling. 

(3) A house owner has the option to 
apply up to a maximum of 10% of his 


forms will 


use, 


initial reactions from pro- 
favorable. 


the language of the 


will 


house- 
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THINGS 
TO 
COME 


IMPLICITY will be the most impor- 
tant factor in keynoting the design 


of post-war homes . . . and all the extra 
gadgets and superfluous trimmings will 
become as obsolete as grandma’s rocker. 


It won’t be a case so much of differ- 


ent homes but of better homes: of new 
wiring devices . . . of air conditioning 


. . . of lots of glass to enable the sun 


and light to seep in . . . of all the con- 
veniences we have dreamed of for years. 


In the same manner, London and Lancashire Group is a firm believer in simplified 
contracts—broad, unified policies to provide insured with more complete PROTEC- 


TION without gaps at lower rates wherever 
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Johnnie and the Farm 


Did you read those newspaper 
award of the Congressional 


accounts about the posthumous 


Medal of Honor to Johnnie D. 


Hutchins, of Texas? On September 4, 1943, he saved his ship 


from a torpedo at New Guinea e 
helm. From the citation: 


ven while he was dying at the 


“Still clinging to the wheel, his final thoughts concerned only 
with the safety of his ship, his final efforts expended toward the 


security of his mission.” 
The AP newspapers said that 


“when Johnnie was home the 


last time he had told the folks that if anything happened to him 


he wanted them to use the death benefit money 
And so when the check came it 


life insurance) to buy the farm. 
went to make the payment on the 

“Tt is evident that he was con 
family. 


(National Service 


farm. 
cerned with the security of his 


The farm is in their name now. Johnnie lived only 21 


years but he had time to help make secure the safety of his ship 


and his home. 

“Last December there was f 
Wharton County, Texas, a deed 
mother, and their six children no 


iled with the county clerk 
to the farm. His father, his 
longer were sharecroppers.” 


Note that young Hutchins didn’t say, “I'll take a thousand.’ 
He said he wanted his family to buy the farm, and he signed up 


for all the government war risk li 


fe insurance he could buy. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 











Suit For Commissions 
On Rejected Policies 
Called Boomerang 





Insurance Business Views N. Y. Mu- 
nicipal Court Award as Reacting 
Harmfully on Agent-Broker 


LEGAL ASPECTS OF CASE 


Question Turns on ‘on Whether Agent 
Acts for Insured or Insur- 
ance Company 





The decision of Justice Harold R. 
Crawford in the New York City Munic- 
ipal Court awarding damages to an 
agent in the amoynt of commissions he 
lost because the defendant-applicant re- 
fused to accept the policies he had ap- 
plied for, is viewed by insurance lawyers 
to stand the test of review 
aspects 


as_ unlikely 


and in its practical decidedly 
harmful to the insurance 


that any one who talks to a life insur- 


business in 


ance agent might be laying himself 
open to a suit for commissions the agent 
There have 
broker 


for recovery of commissions on rejected 


have collected. been 


where an 


might 


cases agent or sued 


policies but there has always been some 


evidence to show that the agent or 
broker acted for the insured. A case is 
recalled in New Jersey where an agent 


prepared an elaborate plan of insurance 


for a business concern which was not 
adopted at the time. Later the concern 
used the plan to effect insurance 
through another agent, The first agent 
recovered but not until the insurance 


plan was actually in operation. 

Turns on Whom Agent Represents 
These cases usually have as the legal 
issue the question whether the agent or 
broker acted for the insured or the in- 
surance company. The present case is 
complicated by the fact that the agent- 
broker operates under a. so-called 
“brokerage agreement” with the com- 
pany eG one of its general agencies 
in New York. The circumstances of the 
case are that Jack B. Silverstein, an 
insurance broker and life’ insurance 


agent, contends that Norman Rothstein, 
the insured, sought through him to 
secure retirement insurance. Rothstein 


signed an application, was examined by 
a company doctor, passed, and two 
policies were issued by the Security 
Mutual Life of Binghamton. When the 
agent delivered the policies the ap- 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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A matter of taste 


To be appetizing, it isn’t enough for a cake to be made of good ingredients. 
It also has to be interesting. That’s the reason for the frosting. Likewise 
background, financial soundness, up-to-date methods of agency operation 
~ aren’t the whole reason why agents prefer one life insurance company to 


another. 


When our agents express their preference with the simple assertion, “I just 
like the Hancock, that’s all,” we like to think it means that we appeal as 


much to their taste as to their 








good judgment. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
GUY W. COX, President 


EIGHTY-TWO YEARS IN BUSINESS .. . INSURANCE IN FORCE $6,438,540,577 ON 7,000,000 POLICYHOLDERS 
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Relation of Insurance to Democracy 


Connecticut Mutual Official Sees Social and Political Structure as Vital 
Factor in Future Market; Emphasizes Importance of Agents’ Work in 


The Interest of American Ideology 


(This article consists of extracts from 
an address made by George F. B. Smuth, 
assistant vice president, Connecticut. Mu- 
tual Life, before Connecticut Sales Con- 
gress.—Editor’s Note.) 


The nature and characteristics of our 
future market become the subject of 
immediate concern for two essential 
reasons: 

(1) If any substantial changes in our 
market appear eminent, we must decide 
what adjustments are necessary and 
whether indizidually we can, or want to, 
make these necessary adjustments. Fur- 
thermore, if we observe any forces strik- 
ing at the roots of our business which 
would materially affect our future market 
our product, or our agency system of dis- 
tribution as a part of our free enterprise 
system, we must be prepared to offer or- 
ganized, vigorous and sustained resistance. 

(2) We may find that as citizens, not 
as salesmen but as citizens, you and I 
can influence materially the future market 
for our product. 

It is self-evident that our market to- 
day represents the play and inter-play 
of various forces, factors and influences. 
\ccordingly, our market tomorrow and 
the day after will be determined by the 
inter-relationship of these same factors. 


Most Important Single Fact 
The most important single fact which 
will influence our future market is the 
social and political structure of our 
society. Speculation as to the nature of 
the structure of our society in the future 


raises questions such as these: (a) What 
political philosophy will prevail, under- 
lying, supporting and sustaining the 


Government? (b) What trends are ob- 
servable in the social thinking and be- 
lief of our people? (c) What are we 
to decide is the proper function or func- 
tions of the State? (d) Are we moving 
toward more Government in business 
or less Government in business and 
more business in Government? Once 
the answers to these and similar ques- 
tions have crystalized in the form of 
established trends, we can form a defi- 
nite impression of the future pattern of 
our, society. This pattern, in turn, will 
determine the nature of the life insur- 
ance market and whether it promises 
to be: (1) broad and unrestricted; or, 
(2) narrow and closely regulated, or 
(3) whether we will have any market 
for our product at all. 
_ There is no place on this program 
lor a discussion of partisan politics. 
furthermore, it would be most  inap- 
propriate and unseemly for me to ad- 
vance any pet political notions. How- 
ever, it is entirely proper to discuss 
political principles, for the relationship 
between political principles and the 
‘uture of our business is inseparable 
and inescapable. 
Democracy 

It is no coincidence nor mere for- 
uitous accident that a State founded 
n democratic principles and the insti- 
ution of life insurance go hand in 
and; and develop side by side. One 
lepends on the other for its very ex- 
tence. Neither can endure without the 
ther. The reason for this interesting, 
complementary relationship is fairly 
‘imple and can be best understood if 
ve remind ourselves of just what de- 
iocracy means. A democratic State is 
ne created by 


the people as the in- 





strument of Government—the State is 
the servant of the people. The State 
does not derive its authority by divine 
right or through force, but solely from 
and by the will of the people. The in- 
dividual reserves to himself certain 
rights and privileges, including liberty, 


independence and freedom. For every 
right or privilege, however, there is a 
corresponding duty or obligation. For 


example, if we are free to select a voca- 
tion for ourselves or to train and equip 
ourselves for certain types of work, we 
have an individual obligation to find 
that type of work and apply ourselves 
to it. Or, if we are free to enjoy the 
full fruits of our labor and _ individual 
abilities. then there is a corresponding 
obligation to take care of ourselves and 
provide for our families. Freedom pro- 
vides each one of us with independence 
of action; urges us to accept our re- 
sponsibilities and in the process de- 
velops qualities of self-reliance. 

Life insurance was invented and was 
to flourish in the United States be- 
cause here was a method where free- 
dom-loving, self-reliant people could 
join together and share the risks. Life 
insurance enabled them to accept their 
responsibilities and through the elimi- 
nation of the fear of uncertainty de- 
rive peace of mind, and with it all the 
dignity and pride of self-accomplish- 
ment. 

Perhaps we can better understand 
this relationship between life insurance 
and a democratic State more clearly if 
we were to examine an alternative ar- 
rangement. Let’s suppose our people 
wouldn’t or couldn’t provide, or attempt 
to provide, for themselves and their 
families. The State in this civilized era 
would finally determine that it was a 
proper function of the State to provide 
for the people. The first question to 
ask is what would be the cost of this 
security provided by the State. We can 
no more vote ourselves a_ costless 
security than we can get it by wishing 
for it. As a matter of fact, voting and 
wishing for it add up to the same 
thing. There is an inevitable cost. When 
the individual provides his own security, 


he can measure the cost in terms of 
savings or premiums. He knows pre- 
cisely what sacrifices are involved and 
he can determine precisely the bene- 
fits. Security provided by the State is 
insidious, indefinite and exorbitant. In- 
sidious, because the full cost is not 
apparent. Indefinite, because the bene- 


fits are subject to change, and exor- 
bitant because in addition to the dollars 
and cents cost the individual would be 


absolutely required to give up some 
of his liberty, freedom and independ- 
ence. If the State assumes the obliga- 


tion of providing security and bestow- 
ing benefits, then it must quite properly 
determine the conditions and circum- 
stances under which these benefits may 
be received. In determining these condi- 
tions and circumstances the State would 
impose on each of us restrictions and 
restraints. This would inevitably lead 
to regimentation, greater dependence on 
the state and compulsion and force tak- 
ing the place of individual rights and 
self-determination, 

Rights and Privileges of Democracy 

The choice then becomes perfectly sim- 
ple. Shall we have a democracy retain- 
ing our rights and privileges, with the 
individual being required to provide sub- 
stantially his own security and with life 








SMITH 


GEORGE F. B. 


insurance available to help the individ- 
ual find reasonable security, Or shall 
we choose a paternalistic state providing 
us with security in some form, but in 
the process impinging on our personal 
freedom and liberty. 

If we value anything more highly than 
we value freedom, we will undoubtedly 
lose freedom. If we appraise security 
more highly than we do freedom, we 
will lose freedom, but paradoxically we 
will undoubtedly lose our security too. 
Possibly this is an oversimplification of 
the problem, but it raises the issue as 
to whether we are prepared, ready and 
willing as a people to exchange our 
‘traditional political bill of rights for a 
new economic bill of rights. 

No force in America is working more 
directly and determinately in the interest 
of democracy than the life insurance 
salesmen in their daily efforts by per- 
suading people to accept the duties and 
responsibilities and thereby. eliminating 
insecurity and enabling folks to face the 
future with greater confidence, they are 
helping to make democracy work. Life 
insurance has and will continue to have 
a glorious destiny. I hope you will thrill 
with me in the realization of the im- 
portant significance of the life insurance 
agent’s job, which is to help make work- 
able a way of life which so far greatly 
surpasses any other conceived by man. 


Freedom a World-wide Issue 


The current trend in so far as demo- 
cratic principles are concerned seems 
very favorable indeed. The chief reason 
for a sanguine outlook is the fact that 
the war has made freedom a world-wide 
issue. There will, however, continue to 
be a further threat which those of us 
who believe in the ideals of democracy 
must be prepared to resist with all the 
force we can muster. Here are a few 
of the possible threats: (1) In history 
we find on many occasions that the ideas 
of the vanquished have conquered the 
conquerors. The very efficiency of: the 
totalitarian state is impressive. We must 
remember, however, that this very effi- 
ciency is the result of rule by force. 
(2) Great political change can take place 
in an atmosphere of despair and dis- 
couragement wherein the people will ac- 
cept most any change, or can take place 





in an atmosphere of lush, soft living, 
where the citizens become _ indifferent 
to change. (3) Political chaige will come 
by evolution rather than revolution. It 
will start slowly and indirectly and in its 
initial stages it will face in all direc- 
tions with beckoning promises to all 
malcontents. (4) We shall hear much of 
a planned economy in the _ post-war 
world. They present a most attractive 
picture of production for use and a great 
er abundance of all good things for 
everyone, We must remember that to 
become effective it must operate under 
the management and direction of a cen 
tral planning board. Shall we be one 
of the planners, or one of the planned. 
To be effective the board must have the 
power to enforce these plans. This 
would inevitably lead to a restriction in 
freedom of opportunity and the concept 
of individual enterprise would be sacri- 
ficed to the dubious greater social good. 
(5) Any disposition to deprive minorities 
of their rights is a serious challenge 
of the perpetuation of democratic prin- 
ciples. We must fight for tolerance and 
understanding and deplore by word and 


deed any persecutions for reasons of 
race, color, creed or anything else. 
(6) We must understand clearly the 


basic principles involved in the far-reach- 
ing conflict between security and free- 
dom. The Wagner Bill, which embod- 
ies a substantial part of the report of 
the National Resources Planning Board, 
estimated that the total cost would re- 
quire contributions expressed as a per- 
centage of salaries of 6% by the em- 
ployer, 6% by the employe and 6% by 
the Government. This is slightly dishon- 
est, for the cost of 18% will inevitably 
be paid by the individual. The Govern- 
ment is not a productive agency and has 
no source of income except what it re- 
ceives in the form of taxes. The em- 
ployer will pass the cost along to the 
employe, who is the consumer. (7) Any 
Government intrusion whatsoever into 
the field of private business is an un- 
warranted conceit of the Government and 
insufferable self-appraisal that any ele- 
ment in the Government should want to 
intrude on the assumption that they can 
do a better job than private enterprise. 
Let’s beware of the foot in the door 
technique, or the divide and attack tech- 
nique whereby personal business or en- 
terprises are attacked, which are the 
most vulnerable. The same basic rea- 
soning which could be used by the Gov- 
ernment to justify the Federal regula- 
tion, ownership and control of the rail- 
road and communication system and the 
utilities could also be used to take over 
the banks, the farms of America, the 
shoe industry and the life insurance bus- 
iness. It is axiomatic in political econ- 
omy that liberty stands on the ability 
to choose work and to choose the em- 
ployer. If all business is carried on by 
one agency in the State, there is no 
longer any choice, and this would lead 
by stages to the eventual domination 
and subjugation of the people. 
Democracy may not be perfect, but 
with all its imperfections we would rather 
have it than anything else. Democracy 
does not guarantee us a market or the 
right to a market, It does guarantee 
us the opportunity to compete freely in 
a market and for a market. As good, 
patriotic citizens in the first place, and 
as life insurance people in the second 
place, we don’t ask for anything more 
and we won't settle for anything less. 
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Herman E. Reinis Named 
Gen’l Agt. of Manhattan 


OFFICES LOCATED IN BROOKLYN 


Headquarters of Former Associate Gen- 
era! Agent of C. V. Cromwell Agency 
at 50 Court Street 


Herman E. Reinis, who has figured 
prominently in insurance circles in New 
York City and Brooklyn, this week took 
over his new duties as Brooklyn general 
agent for the Manhattan Life, His head- 
quarters are located at 50 Court Street. 
Mr. Reinis has been associated with the 


HERMAN E. 


REINIS 


Manhattan Life since 1939 as associate 
veneral agent of the Charles V. Crom- 
well agency at 60 East Forty-second 
Street, New York. 

Mr. Reinis entered the life insurance 
business in 1923 with the Ben Davis 
wency of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. He later became assistant man- 
ager for the Security Mutual and later 
conservation manager in all New York 
City for the Security. In October, 1935, 
he went with the Guardian Life. Prior 
to joining the Cromwell agency, Mr. 
Reinis was supervisor in the Warshauer 
agency of the Guardian Life in Brooklyn. 

In 1937 Mr. Reinis was one of the 
rganizers and first secretary-treasurer 
of the Life Supervisors Association of 
Brooklyn, which office he holds currently. 
He has served on many committees of 
the Life Supervisors Association of New 
York, and is presently chairman of its 
War Effort Committee. 

Mr. Reinis has also been active in 
Brooklyn fraternal and war effort en- 
deavors. He is an officer and past chan- 
cellor of the Knights of Pythias, and 
was chairman for Flatbush in the orig- 
inal War Bond Pledge Campaign, build- 
ing an organization of 5,000 men and 
women—and leading the country in 
pledges obtained, He later organized 
the Minute Men of Flatbush, of which 
he is presently chairman. Mr. Reinis 
has also been active in many Red Cross, 
salvage and charity drives. 

On Friday of last week Mr, Reinis 
was the guest of honor at a luncheon 
given by Charles V. Cromwell, which 
was attended by the members of the 
Brooklyn Life Supervisors. Harry Smith, 
manager of the new business depart- 
ment from the home office, was among 
those present. 


LICENSED IN ARIZONA 


The Standard Life Insurance Co., In- 


dianapolis, and the Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Co., Hartford, have been 
granted licenses by the Corporation 
Commission to do business in Arizona. 
The Standard Life will write life in- 
surance and the Connecticut General 
will write life, health and accident. 








Lincoln to Be Docsident | 


Chamber of Commerce 
Leroy A. Lincoln, president, Met- 
ropolitan Life, has been nominated 
for the presidency of Chamber of 
Cominerce of State of New York. 
William J. Graham, vice president, 
Equitable Society, has been nomi- 
|nated for treasurer of the Chamber. 











Lane, British Prudential, 
Honor Guest at N.Y. Lunches 


Hubert S. Lane, deputy general man- 
ager of the Prudential Assurance of 
London, was guest of honor of a num- 
ber of leading insurance men one day 
last week at Drug & Chemical Club. He 
expects to take the Clipper back to 
London this week. Writing all kinds of 
insurance the Prudential Assurance 1:- 
sures the lives of one out cf every 
three persons in Great Br'tain, and 
on the more than 50,000 deaths as 
result of enemy action in the British 
Isles the company paid claims in that 
percentage—one-third of the deaths. 

Among those at the luncheon were 
Superintendent Dineen and Weputy 
Superintendent Davis of the New Yo.k 
Department. 

Some others present were these: 

Presidents James A Mcl.ain, American Life 
Convention and Guardian Life; James A. Ful- 
ton, Home Life; Vice Preside:.ts Carrol M. 
Shanks, Prudential of America, and kay Mur- 
phy, Equitable Society; Churchill W. Rodgers, 
assistant general counsel, Metropolitan Life. 

U. . Managers Harold C, Con.ck, Royal- 
Liverpool; Oscar H. Carlsson, Pearl Assurance; 
Herbert Ellen, Yorkshire; Horry Casper, Eagl. 
Star; Assistant U. S. Manager George iH. 
Duxbury, North British; Vice Presider.t Paul 
R, Willemson, Sterling Offices, Ltd. 

Presidents John C, O’Loughlin, Royal Indem- 
nity; George McCagg, Eagle Indemnity; Vice 
Presidents E. M. Allen, National Surety; Col. 
Howard P. Dunham, American Surety; James 
A. Beha; Vincent P, Whitsitt. 

Mr. Lane was also a guest at a 
luncheon last week given by Metropoli- 
tan Life and was also entertained in 
Newark by Prudential of America. An- 
other host was Bank of Manhattan.’ 





WOMEN IN POST-WAR JOBS 





Will Continue in Industry “If They 
Have What It Takes,” 
Says Mary Barber 


Talking to the Women’s University 
Club, Philadelphia, Mary Barber, as- 
sistant to president, Penn Mutual Life, 
said the jobs of women equipped with 
valuable skills and ability are not likely 
to vanish after the war. 

“If women prove they do not have 
‘what it takes’ they will be routed from 
their wartime advances,” she said. “In 
view of women’s traditional attitude to- 
ward war it seems rather ironical that 
it has been chiefly in wartime that 
women’s opportunities have been stream- 
lined and speeded up. The windfalls 
which war has brought to women have 
given them opportunity to show what 
they can do. Women can go as far as 
they want in the post-war provided they 
have the wherewithal in terms of busi- 
ness qualifications and are willing to pay 
the price in study, preparation and stick- 
ing on the job. The jobs of women 
equipped with valuable skills and ability 
aren't likely to vanish with the war.” 


HONOR BANKERS LIFE OFFICERS 


W. W. Jaeger, Former Vice Chairman 
of Board, and Former Vice Presi- 
dent Fowler Retire 


W. W. Jaeger, retiring after forty 
years of service with the Bankers Life 
of lowa, and George W. Fowler, retir- 
ing after thirty-seven years with the 
company, were given farewell dinners by 
home office associates recently. Mr. 
Jaeger was vice chairman of the board 
of directors and Mr. Fowler was vice 
president and treasurer. President Ger- 
ard S. Nollen; Vice President E. M. 
McConney; Agency Vice President W. 
F. Winterble and other associates of 
the two retiring officers paid them 
tribute. A gift of two pipes was made 
to each of the retiring officers. 


Osborne Bethea N. Y. 
General Agent 10 Years 


SUCCEEDED J. E. HALL IN_ 1934 


Heads Penn Mutual’s Second Leading 
Agency; Prominent Figure in 
Business; His Career 





Osborne Bethea, general agent, Penn 
Mutual Life, 50 Church Street, New 
York, marks his tenth anniversary as 
New York general agent for the com- 
pany this week. Mr. Bethea, who came 
to New York from Cleveland, where 
he was Penn Mutual general agent for 


Underwood & Underwood 


BETHEA 


two years, succeeded J. Elliott Hall in 
1934. His career in the insurance busi- 
ness began in 1923 when he became 
associated with the Aetna Life in the 
Group department. For four years he 
served as the Aetna Life’s Group repre- 
sentative in Atlanta, Columbia, S. C., 
and Baltimore. He resigned his Balti- 
more position in 1927 and came to New 
York and entered the life insurance 
training school, at New York University. 

Following his course of study at 
N. Y. U., Mr. Bethea returned to North 

Carolina as general agent for the Pilot 
Life in Charlotte. In his one year as 
general agent there his agency produc- 
tion was substantially increased over 
former totals in that office. In 1929 Mr. 
Bethea entered the educational depart- 
ment of the Penn Mutual as a home 
office representative among agencies. 
Later he was made assistant to Agency 
Vice President John A. Stevenson, who 
is now president of the company. Mr. 
Bethea ran schools, recruited new men 
and did agency department work in the 
field and in 1931 he was appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies for 
the Penn Mutual, resigning that posi- 
tion in 1932 to become general agent in 
Cleveland. 

Since coming to New York Mr. 
Bethea has been active in the Lifé Un- 
derwriters Association and the Life 
Managers Association of Greater New 
York. In 1938 he was vice president of 
the Life Managers and in 1940 he was 
elected president. He is a member of 
the board of directors of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of the City of 
New York, and during the recent sales 
congress of the association he was 
chairman of the committee. He is also 
a member of the policy committee of 
the Life Managers. 

In recognition of his tenth anniver- 
sary every member of the Bethea 
Agency wrote a congratulatory letter to 
Mr. Bethea which was presented to him 
at an informal agency celebration on 
Monday of this week. During April the 
members of the production staff of the 
agency took part in a production drive 
dedicated to “An Extra App for Oz,” 


OSBORNE 





PINK’S BOOK OUT NEXT WEEK 


“Freedom from Fear” Work of Former 
Superintendent of New York State 
Insurance Department 


Louis H. Pink, former New York St: 
Superintendent of Insurance, and n 
president of Associated Hospital Servi 
of New York, is author of “Freedom 
from Fear,” published by Harper 
Brothers, and which will be on sa 
next week. Foreword is by Owen }) 
Young. 

Mr. Pink discusses security throug! 
insurance, voluntary and Social S: 
curity; hospitalization, medicine in i: 
dustry, the doctor and his bill, publi 
housing, and concludes with some chay 
ters giving his views of a new Euro; 
necessary for a new world. He favors a 
sound internat‘onal economic structure, 
which would include an international 
tariff union, an international invesimen 
umion, an international monetary union 
and an international banking union, 


APPOINT E. H. CHAPMAN 


Edson H. Chapman, formerly field 
training instructor for the Metropolitan 
Life, is now in cha:ge of the insurance 
company’s district office at Elgin, III, 
and its branch office at DeKalb, III. suc- 
ceeding Raymond E, Storck, who is be- 
ing transferred to one of the 38 offices 
maintained by the Metropolitan in Chi- 
cago. A native of Harvard, Ill, Mr. 
Chapman went direct from Bradley Col- 
lege to the Metropolitan. He was fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of his: father, 
F. B. Chapman, and an uncle, A. R. 
Decker, both of whom are associated 
with the insurance company. 


HEADS CHATTANOOGA ASS’N 


John R. Humphries, Provident Life 
and Accident life department repre- 
sentative in Chattanooga, was recently 
elected president of the Chattanooga 
Association of Life Underwriters, suc- 
ceeding Eugene O’Neill, Metropolitan, 
who is slated to enter military service 
soon. Mr. Humphries, a leading producer 
of the Provident’s home office agency, 
has served the association in numerous 
capacities, most recently as program 
chairman and then as vice president. 


MAKE FIFTH WAR LOAN PLANS 


Howard E. Wharton, chairman of the 
Mutual Benefit Life’s corps of Treasury 
Department representatives, laid plans 
for the coming Fifth War Loan Drive, 
at a recent luncheon meeting. Meeting 
with the Mutual Benefit group were 
Harry A. Murphy, deputy administrator 
of the N. J. War Finance Committee; 
Alfred S. Nugent, payroll deputy of the 
Treasury Department, and C. E. Fisher, 
coordinator of War Bond Committees. 

















and exceeded the set quota of 100 
applications by forty. 

The Bethea Agency, which is one 
of the leading agencies of the Penn 
Mutual, reported a total production for 
1943 of approximately $5,500,000. This 
year to date the agency is showing a 
gain of about 15% over the correspond- 
ing period of last year. On the basis 
of insurance in force the  Betlica 
Agency ranks second, the home office 
agency of the company being in first 
position. 

There are about seventy full-time 
agents in the Bethea Agency, twenty- 
four of which are serving in the armed 
forces or are engaged in war work, (ue 
member of the agency, Frances Ste:'‘e, 
is a captain in the WAC. 

Other members of the office staff wiio 
assist Mr. Bethea in the administrative 
duties of the agency are Sydney \. 
Forson, assistant to the general age it, 
who is supervisor of office and bu:!- 
ness administration; Walter F. Scvtt, 
who is in charge of the Pension Trist 
department in the absence of Ralph ©. 
Carpenter, who is on leave for ‘/ie 
duration; Edward J. Cruger, who heads 
the audit, programming and _ statistical 
departments, and R. Emmett Roc 
supervisor of underwriting. 
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Three New Second V.P.’s 
Of Columbian National 


ANTHONY, BEARDSLEE, CALEF 





Vice President Mullen Also Made Sec- 
retary, Filling Col. Howard Post; 
Careers of Men Promoted 





julian D. Anthony, William R. 
Reardslee and Albert J. Calef were 
lected second vice presidents by Co- 
imbian National Life. Vice  Presi- 
lent Carl C. Mullen was elected secre- 
ary at the same meeting to fill the 
osition recently vacated by Colonel 
fohn K. Howard for the period while 
ie is in war service. Colonel Howard 
‘ontinues to hold the position of vice 
president. 

Mr. Anthony has been assistant treas- 
urer since 1933 and has administrative 
supervision of the company’s bond port- 
folio under the controller, President 
Sears. He is also secretary and member 
of finance committee. 

Mr, Beardslee has been superin- 
tendent of agencies since 1938 and has 
heen in direct charge of the agency 
department since Vice President A. A. 
McFall has been in the Navy. Mr. 
Beardslee is a CLU and is much inter- 
ested in the affairs of this organization. 

Mr. Calef, auditor and office manager 
for Columbian National, is one of the 
company’s oldest employes in point of 
service, having served for nearly forty 
years. 

Mr. Mullen, vice president and as- 
sistant secretary for some years, is in 
charge of real estate and mortgages, 
and of part of the general administra- 
tive work of the company. 





TO HAVE 25TH ANNIVERSARY ~ 





New York State Association of Life 
Underwriters’ Dinner to Be an 
Outstanding Affair 
The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
New York State Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, president of which is E. R. 
Gettings of Albany, will have its anni- 
versary dinner at Hotel Seneca, Roches- 
ter, May 25, following the Rochester 
Sales Congress. On May 26 state asso- 
ciation will hold a meeting in charge of 
the honorary delegates which group in- 
cludes Julian S. Myrick, New York; F. 
A. G. Merrill, Buffalo; Herbert C. 
Lewis, Rochester; Vincent B. Coffin, 
Hartford; George A. Kederich, New 
York; Sidney Wertimer, Buffalo; and 

Frank H. Wenner, Utica. 

At the dinner Mr. Wertimer will pre- 
side. Mr. Myrick, one of the founders 
and the only three-term president, will 
have as his topic, “Twenty-five Years 
of Accomplishment — Legislative and 
Otherwise.” The first president of the 
association, Mr. Merriil, will discuss the 
association’s pioneer days. Mr, Kederich 
will discuss “Personalities and Friend- 
ships.” Topic of Mr. Coffin, who held 
four terms as secretary-treasurer, will 


be “A Look Ahead.” 





J. STODDARD JOHNSTON DEAD 


Former Louisville Man Was With 
Group Department, Equitable 
Society, Since 1934 
J. Stoddard Johnston, 71, who retired 
on December 31, as a special represen- 
tative of Group Department, Equitable 
Society, died in Greenwich, Conn., April 
30. Formerly active in Louisville insur- 
ance field he came to Equitable home 
office, Group division, in 1934 doing sales 
and special work. After some time in the 
field he came back to home office in 
1938, At one time he was president of 
lhe Kentuckians, organization of natives 
ot that state now living in New York. 

His widow survives him. 


COLUMBUS DIRECTORS 
Norman E. Gatsch, Sun Life Assur- 
ance; Erwin Hoffman, Metropolitan 
Life and Paul F. Nagel, John Hancock, 
were recently elected directors of the 
Columbus Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, 














These are some of the reasons 


THE GUARDIAN'S 
SPECIAL LOW-COST POLICY 


is so popular ... 








GUARDIAN OF 


WITH LIFE INSURANCE 
BUYERS... 
¢ It affords maximum protection at minimum 
outlay to families when expenses are highest 


—during the children’s “growing-up” period. 


¢ When the need for protection is less, the 
SPECIAL POLICY may be continued for a 
reduced amount, and the premium for this 
reduced protection is at the same rate as for 


the original age and date of issue. 


e Its Cash and Paid-Up Values and Extended 
Term Insurance after two years are increas- 


ingly valuable equities. 


AND WITH BROKERS... 
¢ The SPECIAL POLICY is readily sold be- 
cause of the large amount of protection for a 
small premium outlay. 
(The average size SPECIAL POLICY 
sold last year was $7,663) 


¢ The liberal commissions on_ this - policy 
quickly build a plus income—income in addi- 


tion to that from genera! insurance. 


¢ Complete information about the SPECIAL 
POLICY may be obtained from any Guardian 


Agency—or by writing to— 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK CITY 


A Mutual Company ‘ Established 1860 


AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 84 YEARS 





H. V. Wade President 
Standard of Indiana 


GENERAL MANAGER SINCE 1941 





Dr. J. Raymond Schutz Chairman; 
Robert B. Stewart, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Elected Vice President 





Dr, J. Raymond Schutz, educator and 
lecturer, has been made chairman of 
Standard Life of Indiana. He is a for- 
mer Governor of the Indiana district of 
Kiwanis and is now a trustee of its 
national association. 

Harry V. Wade, vice president and 
general manager, has been elected 





Kay Hart, N. Y. 
HARRY V. WADE 


president and will be in charge of all 
the company’s operations. He became 
general manager in 1941, before that 
time having been vice president, Ameri- 
can United Life. He attended Wabash 
College and is a graduate of Cornell. 
He is a former president of Association 
of Indiana Legal Reserve Life Insur- 
ance Companies, former chairman of 
investment section of American Life 
Convention, and former treasurer of 
Life Insurance Advertisers Association. 
He is an executive committeeman of 
Hanover College board of trustees; of 
Civic Theatre, Indianapolis, and Flanner 
House, Indianapolis Negro settlement 
house. He is vice chairman of Indian- 
apolis USO and an officer of Tabernacle 
Presbyterian Church, that city. Re- 
cently, he was appointed one of com- 
mittee of five laymen to report on state 
of Presbyterian Pension Board. 
New Vice President 

Robert B. Stewart, Lafayette, Ind., 
controller of Purdue University, was 
elected vice president of Standard Life, 
but will continue his active work at 
Purdue. Mr. Stewart is former presi- 
dent of Association of College and 
University Business Officers and of 
Indiana Association of Colleges and 
Universities. He is chairman of joint 
Army and Navy Board for college 
selection in training of Armed Forces 
personnel. 

Edward H. Stein and E. J. Barker 
were re-elected secretary and treasurer 
respectively of Standard Life, and Dr. 
J. W. Canaday was re-elected medical 
director. 

In past three years Standard Life has 
approximately doubled in size, assets, 
policyholders’ surplus and premium in- 
come. Insurance in force is in excess of 
$28,000,000. Assets are $1,800,000. First 
president of Standard Life was late 
Governor Harry G. Leslie. Prominent 
Indiana business and professional men 
are on board. 





I. FREID AGENCY REPORT 
Paid business of the Isadore Freid 
agency, New England Mutual, 17 East 
42nd Street, New York, to May 1, ex- 

clusive of annuities, totals $4,323,000. 
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Managers Conference Of 
Fidelity Mutual Life 


MEETINGS IN IN PHILADELPHIA 


President Roberts Reviews Year He 
Has Been in Office and Gives 
View of Future 
On Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 
of this week managers of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life held a conference in Phila- 
delphia, with Calvin Pontius, manager 
of agencies, acting as chairman. Agency 
heads from all parts of the country were 

present. 

Theme of opening talk by Mr. Pontius 
was “You Are in Business For Your- 
self.” Frank H. Sykes, vice president, 
talking on Monday, had as his subject, 
“What Is Your Franchise Worth?” On 
Tuesday President E. A. Roberts was 
principal speaker. He has been presi- 
dent of the company for a year and 
after reviewing what has happened in 
the company during that period he dis- 


cussed the future from standpoint of 
industry, the company and the men in 
the field. His view of the future is 
enthusiastic. 

Panels 


were several panel discussions 
during the conference, three of them 
being on training, recruiting and ad- 
vanced underwriting. 

B. N. Woodson of Life Insurance 
Sales Bureau was an outside speaker. 
Concluding affair was a banquet at Bel- 
levue Stratford on Wednesday night. 


There 





Blanks Committee Again 
Helps Manpower Status 


Committee on blanks of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners, 


chairman of which is Walter A. Robin- 
son, actuary, Ohio Insurance Depart- 
ment, had a two days’ session at Hotel 


Commodore, New York, this week. 

One of principal discussions was rela- 
live to the war emergency economies 
which have been permitted and which 
have cut down considerably the amount 
of clerical detail which the companies 
have been reporting to the departments 
for annual statement purposes. 

The committee’s viewpoint is that the 
emergency economies should be con- 


tinued by the commissioners for the 
duration and will so report to the ex- 
ecutive committee. President Harrington 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, appearing before 
the committee at the Commodore, sug- 
gested that no additional action be taken 
by the committee at this time relative 
to the war emergency economies, but 
some changes of a- minor nature were 
made, all of them being along the lines 
of relieving companies of as much 
clerical burden as possible because of 
the continued serious manpower situ- 
ation at home offices. 


NEW AETNA Lire DIRECTOR 


John J. Nidttcon a New Haven on 
Boards of A'l Aetna Affiliated Con- 
panes; Heads C. W. Scranton & Co. 


_ John J. McKeon, senior partner in the 
investment banking firm Charles W. 
Se-anton & Co., New Haven, has been 


elected a director of Aetna Life, Aetna 


Casualty & Surety and Automobile In- 
surance Co. Mr. McKeon is a director 
of New Haven Savings Bank, Security 


Insurance Co., the Connecticut Co., 
\cme Wire Co., New Haven Hospital, 
St. Raphael’s Hospital, is member of 
Connecticut Prison Board and on exec- 
utive committee of Connecticut War 
Finance Committee of U. S. Treasury. 


LEYENDECKER. SCHNUR REPORT 

The April paid-for business of the 
Leyendecker-Schnur agency, Guardian 
Life, New York, was $1,526,586, bringing 
the total paid-for for the first four 
months of this year to $4,561,125 as com- 
pared to $2,611,617 for the first four 
months of 1943. 


Made Chicago Agency Mgr. 

The appointment of Ralph W. Worsey 
as agency 
Assurance 


manager for the Equitable 
Society in Chicago 

has been an- 
sme nounced by the 
company _ this 
week. Mr. 
Worsey, who 
has resided in 
Chicago prac- 
tically all his 
life graduated 
from North- 
western Uni- 
versity in 1920. 
Im me diately 
following his 
graduation he 
became associ- 
ated with the 
New York Life 
Insurance Co., and subsequently was ap- 
pointed an agency manager for that com- 
pany. Mr. Worsey will make his head- 
quarters in the Equitable Building in 
Chicago and will devote his activities to 
the development of his agency. 


Life 


Re 





Ralph W. Worsey 


HARRY A. BAYER DEAD 


Head of Disability Claim Division, 
Metropolitan Life; Widely Known; 
Will Speak at June Meeting 

Harry A. Bayer, superintendent of 
claims, disability claim division, Metro- 
politan Life, died suddenly last Sunday 
at his home in Garden City, L. IL, and 
in his passing the company and the dis- 
ability claim end of the business have 
lost one of their ablest executives. Fun- 
eral services were held in the Fairchild 
Funeral Home, Garden City, May 3. 

Joining Metropolitan Life in 1910, Mr. 
Bayer spent his entire career with the 
company in its claim division except for 
a brief period. He was made supervisor 
of the disability claim division in No- 
vember, 1927; then from May, 1932, un- 
til August, 1934, he served as an as- 
sistant to the personnel officer, return- 





REDUCE OVERSEAS COVER RATE 


United States Life Liberalizes Both 
Coverage and Cost of Insuring 
Civilians Traveling Abroad 
The United -States Life announces a 
reduction in rates for insuring civilians 
traveling, working’ or residing abroad 
and the war clauses used by the com- 
pany have been liberalized so that mili- 
tary service and aviation piloting are 
now the only restrictions, according to 
x statement by President Mansfield 
Freeman. The company offers overseas 
coverage on either a Group or individual 
basis and has insured many thousands 
of civilians working abroad for business 
concerns as well as government per- 

sonnel. 








New York Supervisors to 
Hear Leon Gilbert Simon 


The New York Life Supervisors Asso- 
ciation will meet next Tuesday at the 
Hotel Martinique and hear an address 





on Business Insurance by Leon Gilbert 
Simon. 
ing to the disability claim division as 


superintendent of claims. He was in 
charge of the total and permanent dis- 
ability section, the group claim section, 
and the Metropolitan group claim sec- 
tion. 

Mr. Bayer was chairman of the fel- 
lowship committee of the Home Office 
Veterans for two years and made talks 
at chapter luncheons and veterans’ meet- 
ings in the week preceding his death. 

His work with the Metropolitan 
brought Mr. Bayer a large acquaintance 


with other company claim men, and he 
was prominent in the International 
Claim Association, and was_ scheduled 


to speak at the June meeting of the 
Eastern Life Claims Conference. He was 
a member .of the A. & H. Club of New 
Tork. 

He is survived by his 
daughter, Grace. 


wife and a 





R. E. Irish 





Left to right, foreground: Rolland E. Irish and Sylvan B. Phillips, former president 


Union Mutual. 


Background: John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., and Guy R. Whitten, 


Acting Commissioner of Insurance for Maine. 


managers and home 
Union Mutual Life, 
paid tribute to Rolland E. Irish, presi- 
dent, at a testimonial banquet April 25. 


The banquet which was the climax of a 


More than 150 
office employes of 


campaign conducted in his honor, 
tenth anniversary of Mr. 


sales 
celebrated the 
Irish’s association with the company. 
Gifts presented to Mr. Irish included 
a set of matched pipes from the home 
office employes, a wrist watch from the 
field force, and a scroll signed by more 


than 1,000 employes of the company 
throughout the country. 

They were presented by Sylvan B. 
Phillips, former president, on behalf of 
the home office employes; Jesse J. Letts, 
manager Buffalo agency, on behalf of 
field personnel; and Howard J. Bur- 
ridge, The National Underwriter. J. 
Marshall Holcombe, Jr., manager, Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau, acted 
as toastmaster,. 

Mr. Irish joined the Union Mutual in 
April, 1934, as vice president, and be- 
came president early in 1939 


Canadians Want Hand; 
Off Life Insuranc: 

VOTE AGAINST NATIONALIZATIO\ 

Gallup Poll of Public Opinion Sho: s 


Little Interest in 


Party Plank 








Canadians are definitely opposed 
any plan that would nationalize the 
life insurance. Such nationalization 
one of the planks in the platform 
the energetic C. C. F. party, whi 
party may become a threat in the ne: 
Federal elections. A Gallup Poll of | 
Canadian public has been conducted 
the Canadian Institute of Public Opi 
ion, which is the Canadian subsidiary 
the Gallup Poll concern in the Unit 
States. Under a world copyright, 1! 
following report was released in ti 
Toronto Daily Star: 

“In spite of the fact that it forms 
one of the main planks in the platforin 
of a major political party in Canada, 
the question of nationalizing life insu: 
ance companies does not appear to hav 
stirred the rank and file voters in tlic 
Dominion very deeply. Actually, slight! 
over a quarter of the adult population 
has no opinion on the matter one wa) 
or the other, a nationwide survey bh) 
the Canadian Institute finds. This is a 
rather higher ‘undecided’ figure than is 
usually found in national issues. ©! 
those who had an opinion, the majority 
disapproved of government ownership. 

“Tt was found that a little more than 
half the population had not heard or 
read about the idea of having all life 
insurance companies taken over and run 
by the government, Whether or not 
they had heard or read of the sugges- 
tion, they were asked by Gallup re- 
porters whether they approved or dis- 
approved of the idea. Here is the way 
they answered: 


Approve ....... 28% 
Disapprove 46% 
Undecided ..... 26% 


“Because the issue has become (and 
perhaps will become to an even greater 
extent) a political issue, it is interesting 
to see how the supporters of the various 
political parties feel about it. While 
supporters of government ownership for 
insurance companies are found in the 
ranks of all political parties it is nat- 
urally highest among, the C. C. F. where 
a bare majority of ordinary voters favor 
nationalization : 

Progressive 
Conservative Liberals C.C.I’. 


Approve ....... 19% 21% 51% 

Disapprove ....60 53 26 

Undecided ..... 21 26 23 
“Another interesting variation — in 


opinion is found between those inter 
viewed who held life insurance ‘policies 
on their own lives and those who were 
not insured. The Institute found that 
those people who had no insurance 0” 


their own lives were more undecided 
on the issue and less likely to disap 
prove of nationalization. 
Not 
Insured Insure 
PADDTOVE “isisislsesoudiae 27% 29% 
TISADDIOVE’ «6. 06050. DO 39 
MSUCIORIGEGE ovis occ 6: 0 iss 23 32 
“If the undecided group is removed 


and the figures based only on those wh 
have an opinion, difference in the wa 


insured persons and non-insured pe 
sons think would look like this :” 
Not 
Insured Insure 
PNPILOVE: | occ ives vets e 35% 43% 
DISABDEOVE. cio... ha 0% 65 57 





NAMES NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

James H. Brennan, retiring chairma: 
of the executive committee of the Chi 
cago Life Underwriters Association i 
chairman ex-officio of the association’ 
yominating committee. Others named b 
President Louis Behr are Woolf Guon 
Metropolitan Life; Russell C. Whitne) 
Connecticut Mutual; William Peck, Re 
liance Life and Harold P. McLaughlin 
Massachusetts Mutual. Elections will b: 
held June 12. ° 
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pa explaining the merits of 


Travelers Triple Protection Life Insurance, 





you can picture the eventual needs of a 






prospect. By doing that you can demon- 






strate how his family’s future will be 








safeguarded during the years when they 
have the greatest need for Life Insurance 


protection. 





THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Hot Springs, Va., Forum 
Of Eastern Managers 


MEET AT HOMESTEAD MAY 8-10 


Harry Gardiner, W. M. Duff, A. V. 
Youngman and C, L. McMillen, Chair- 


men of Sessions; Program Topics 





The new Easterri Round Table Con- 
ference of Eastern general agents and 
managers will have its first sessions at 
the Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., May 
8, 9, 10. There will be four of these 
sessions. 

Harry Gardiner, John Hancock, New 
York, will be chairman of forum, 
“Trends That Affect Ordinary Produc- 


tion and How They Will Influence 
Future Agency Operations.” Speakers 
will be Louis A. Cerf, State Mutual; 


J. Stanley Dey, Manufacturers Life; 
James F. MacGrath, Jr., U. S. Life; 

J. Lauer, Continental American. In 
that forum increasing demand for “Pen- 
sion Trusts and Group insurance, brok- 
erage business and experimental under- 
writing” will be discussed. 

William M. Duff, Equitable Society, 
Pittsburgh, will be chairman of a ses- 
sion which will discuss “gradual switch 
of agents from independent contractors 


to salaried employes; will compensation . 


be materially increased in order to 
contract better men and_ substantially 
increase distribution of insurance;. and 
increasing power and influence on home 
office practices by agents’ organizations. 

The session on estate planning and 
business insurance will have Arthur V. 
Youngman, Mutual Benefit, New York, 
as chairman, assisted by J. Bruce Mac- 
Whinney, John Hancock; Isadore Freid, 
New England Mutual, and Herbert F. 
Underwood, Canada Life. 

Clifford L. McMillen, Northwestern 
Mutual Life, will be chairman of 
session on financing new and old 
agents, selection, supervision and main- 
tenance of morale. Talking in that 
forum will be Julius E/isendrath, 
Guardian; Donald C. Keane, Massachu- 
setts Mutual; A. C. F._ Finkbiner 
and Charles R. Eckert, Northwestern 


Mutual. 


Ohio State Life Reports 
Record First Quarter 


Production of insurance and gain in 
insurance in force of the Ohio State 
Life Insurance Co. for the first three 
months of 1944 topped all records of 
recent years, according to a report by 
Claris Adams, president. The _ total 
amount of insurance in force on the 
lives of policyholders as of March 31 
was $126,880,042, and the assets in- 
creased to $29,686,745. The capital struc- 
ture now consists of $1,000,000 capital 
stock, $1,000,000 surplus, and $985,992 
special contingency reserve, all making 
a total surplus for protection of policy- 
holders of $2,985,992. The production of 
new business in the first quarter of 
1944 was 28% greater than for the 
corresponding period of 1943. The com- 





pany now holds government bonds to 
the amount of $16,872,169, of which 
amount $13,502,874 is in United States 


Government bonds, and $2,663,610 in 
state, county, and municipal bonds. 
Announcement was made that the 
home office agency of the company 
leads all the other agencies throughout 
the United States in the volume of in- 
surance written thus far this year. The 
company’s leading writer of insurance is 
James C. McFarland, general agent, 
Cincinnati. 
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HARTFORD RED CROSS WAR FUND CROUP 


Left to right: Mayor Mortensen of Hartford, Governor Baldwin of Connecticut, 
Vice President Armstrong of Travelers. 


One of the most successful Red Cross 
Fund raising campaigns which any city 
has had in history of these campaigns 
Hartford 1944 Red Cross War 


campaign managed 


was the 
Fund which was 
largely by the insurance interests. L. 
Edmund Zacher, president of the Trave- 
lers, was chairman of the advisory coun- 
cil on which presidents of the 
Hartford Mayor 


Mortensen was honorary chairman. H. 


were 
insurance companies. 
H. Armstrong, vice president. of the 
Travelers, was chairman; and J. G. 
Hoover and U. Hayden, Brockway were 
assistant chairmen. 

The quota alloted the Hartford Chap- 
ter by national headquarters of the 
American Red Cross was $936,000 to be 
raised during March. This has been re- 
ported as the largest allotment per 
capita given any community. In the af- 
ternoon of the last day of the drive, 
March 31, the quota (cash in hand) was 
passed. The day ended with more than 


$942,000. Since then additional reports 
have brought the total to well over 
$1,000,000, 

The Convention Examination Report 


on The Prudential, made by New Jer- 
sey, Virginia, Alabama, North Dakota, 
Colorado and Utah Departments, (rep- 
resenting the six zones of the Commis- 
sioners) which is dated December 31, 
1942, has now been filed with the dif- 
ferent State Departments. 

Among interesting statements made in 
the report is that on date of filing of 
the examination the company showed 
almost 100% occunancy of the apart- 
ments in the housing properties owned 
by The Prudential. These properties 
are the Chellis Austin, the Douglass- 
Harrison and the Frelinghuysen Ayenue. 
The Chellis Austin, which has 407 Apart- 
ments, has a white tenancy. The Doug- 
lass-Harrison, where 2,000 persons are 
living, has a colored occupancy. The 


Frelinghuysen Avenue property has not 
been developed yet by The Prudential. 

On May 1, 1944, there was not a single 
vacancy in the Chellis Austin or in the 
Douglass-Harrison, Furthermore, each 
has a long waiting list. 

The Chellis Austin was erected in 1931 
in a block bounded by Raymond Boule- 
vard, Oxford Street, Fleming Avenue 
and Lexington Street. The interior por- 
tion of the block, also owned by the 
company, is devoted to garden courts 
and an enclosed playground for children. 
This project consists of six buildings, 

The Douglass apartments, erected in 
1933, and the Harrison apartments, erect- 
ed in 1935 (now called the Douglass- 
Harrison) are located in the two block 
area bounded by Waverly Avenue, Bar- 
clay, Montgomery and Somerset Streets. 
The interior portions of the blocks were 
sold by the company to the city of 
Newark for use as public parks and play- 
grounds. Each of the apartments con- 
sists of six buildings. 

The Frelinghuysen Avenue property, 
consisting of a block, was acquired on 
March 3, 1930. The date, prior to which 
the company is required either to sell 
or dispose of the property or to com- 
mence the construction of one or more 
apartments thereon, has been extended 
by the Commissioner of Banking and 
Insurance to December 31, 1948. 

Rents in the Chellis Austin apartments 
range from $30 to $64.25 for apartments; 
in the Douglass-Harrison from $20 to 
$52.50. ; 


The Phoenix Mutual Field, in its April 
edition, devotes four pages to the late 
M. Clark Terrill, executive vice president 
of the company who died on March 25, 
1944. Sketching some phases of his per- 
sonality the company’s agency publica- 
tion said in part: 

“Even though Bunny Terrill carried a 
crushing load of responsibilities he never 
seemed too busy to aid any one who 
earnestly sought his advice. His door 
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PUBLICITY MAN 


Here is a challenging job for 
the right man. It is not a tem- : 
porary war job. The man who 
filled it for some years has just 
moved up to executive status. 


A large life insurance company | 
needs a man for publicity and ; 
sales-promotional work. He must 
have initiative, personality, a fer- 
tile mind and a clean slate; he 
must have good command of lan- 
guage —and give demonstration 
of this in his first letter. If he 
knows life insurance or has had 
housc-ergan experience, so much 
“he better. 


Briefly, clearly, convincingly, 
tell us who you are, your educa- 
tional qualifications, what «you 
have done—and your references. 


Box 1517, The Eastern Under- 


writer, 41 Maiden Lane, New 


York 7, N. Y. 











was always ‘open’. His smile was cheery. 
And his personal interest was genuine. 

“He wasn’t a lawyer—yet our Legal 
Staff always felt better when Bunny 
agreed ‘they had a good case.’ 

“He wasn’t an underwriter—yet the 
New Business folks always breathed 
easier when ‘big risks’ were confirmed. 

“He wasn’t an investment man—yet 
the strain on bond buyer or mortgage 
placer was always lightened when he 
said. "O. K.’ 

“He wasn’t an advertising man—yet 
‘ads’ seemed to have better chances of 
success when they earned his approval. 

“And so it went. Day after day, truly 
knotty problems seemed to have a way 
of gravitating to the office of Clark 
Terrill. Everyone relied upon his pre- 
cise knowledge. Had confidence in his 
point of view—and faith in the wisdom 
of his decisions. He seemed ordained 
to help make the rough places smooth 
for others.” 


Uncle Francis. 
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As human a document as has ever reached 
Agency Items is reprinted below. We are indebted 
to Agency Manager Harry Chipman of Columbus 
for bringing it to our attention, and of course our 
gratitude goes to Miss Mary B. Crowe of that 
Agency, the author, for her splendid portrayal of 
life insurance service through this eloquent and 
heart-warming vest-pocket autobiography. 

This contribution carries conviction by reason 
of the performance of Miss Crowe, and distinction 
from the fact that she is a self-made individual 
whose successful career has been marked by her 
contacts which have been profitable to all who have 
known her. WwW. EG. 








HOW IT ALL HAPPENED— 


| was an extremely homely child. One day a playmate said to me— 
"You'll never get a secretary's job, because you're not pretty.” 


My family, until my father became a mechanic, had been farmers for 
generations and had not felt the need of higher education. But my play- 
mate's remark burned deep and | decided on the spot that for what | 
lacked in beauty | must make my brain compensate. | tossed my copper- 
red head and with fervent Irish determination retorted—'l will go to 
college; then | can get any job | want!" 


But as the eldest of nine children, eventually, | knew that my father's 
steelworker wages couldn't be stretched that far. So at fourteen | hired 
myself out on Saturdays, cleaning a 14-room house at 35¢ an hour. All 
through high school | scrubbed and swept and saved every penny "for 
college." My hopes were slim, but just before graduation a miracle came 
out of the blue—a four-year board-and-tuition scholarship to St. Mary of 
the Springs College. Ail | had to provide were books, fees, clothes and a 
room. My "scrub money" would pay for my Freshman year. 


But it was 1930. My father, who had just lost his life's savings in the 
economic collapse, was working only two days a week; he still had seven 
children in school and was facing a major operation at Mayo's. My 
parents urged me to use my scholarship because jobs were impossible to 
find. My dream of college was within my grasp, but | felt | couldn't de- 
prive my family of my earning power without having something to protect 
them. So, without telling my parents, | bought a $1,000 Equitable Ordi- 
nary Life Policy and paid for it by waiting on tables at 6:30 A.M. in a 
Greek restaurant; by cooking, scrubbing, peddling newspaper subscrip- 
tions, and assorted other jobs during summer vacations. My senior year 
in college followed the bank holiday of 1933 and my insurance premium 
was all | could wring out of the summer's jobs. | wrote the Dean that | 
would not be back. But the day before school opened a business man | 
knew, who on the dubious security of my parents’ "B & L" book, had 
loaned me enough money to finish my junior year (my health cracked and 
| had to forego some of my jobs) offered to lend me funds for my senior 
year on the security of my Ordinary Life (cash value $20). 


Jubilantly | went back to college, switched to major in Economics, 
devoured everything | could find about Life Insurance, and began pester- 
ing Harry Chipman for a place in his Agency. 





On July 4, 1934 | arrived in Columbus with two old dresses, one pair 


of shoes, $15 in cash, a brand new A. B. degree cum laude with a $700 
mortgage on it, and a handful of acquaintances, all of whom were certain 


I'd lost my mind. 


| was still homely, and frightened half out of my wits, but | had a 
contract with Harry Chipman, and | had become the first college gradu- 
ate in the history of my family because of a little $1,000 Ordinary Life 
insurance policy! 


During the next three months | sold one $1,000 policy and lived on 
60c a day. Sometimes | didn't eat lunch because | didn't have even a 
nickel for a glass of milk. Eventually | sold my second policy, and imme- 
diately bought my second one. 


Now it is nearly ten years later. Between January 15 and February 
15, 1944 | wrote a little over $100,000 of insurance all on binder. One of 
my favorite sales tools is a yard-wide piece of oiled silk with pockets in it. 
In each of the eight pockets is an Equitable insurance policy—MY policies 
—each with a notation across the top in red ink—''This policy put me thru 
college." "This policy financed an emergency operation that saved my 
father's life in 1938." "This policy bought my car when | was told to buy 
one or get out of the business" (the cash value was $50, but the ‘toughest 
banker in Columbus’ loaned me $650 out of his own pocket. And another 
miracle—I sold a $100,000 policy to a 67-year old widow. My commis- 
sion came the morning the note was due). "This policy is for my little sis- 
ter's education"—she was born a month after | entered college. "This 
policy has often bought bread and butter'—when | have had long 
stretches of no business. 


A few other policies bear no notations—as yet; but when future 
crises come they are my friends that will see me thru them, just as they 
have seen me through every crisis I've faced in the past ten years. The 
loan values now exceed $1,000—yet once | didn't have a nickel for a glass 
of milk! A few minutes ago | had one of the Big thrills of my life. | paid 
the premium, out of this year's business, on my first Single Premium 
Endowment! It's my first splurge, because up to now I've felt | should 
buy only protection insurance. 


My father died last July. He left me no money; just a pair of greasy 
mill shoes to fill, with a magnificent heritage of honesty, devotion, and 
capacity for hard work that | wouldn't barter for all the money in the 
world. Better still, he left me and my seven living sisters and brothers a 
mother (who has never weighed more than a hundred pounds) so wonder- 
ful that words could never describe her. 


When | unfold my "battle-scarred" policies before a prospect, | say— 
"These are my jewels. They will make certain that my mother can live 
with my brothers and sisters if she wants to—but she will never have to 
live on them! And if Mary Crowe lives to be a little old lady, these 
Equitable policies will guarantee money in her mail box to the end of 
her days!" 


As you can see, my playmate was right. | shall never get a ‘secre- 
tary's job"—look at my typing! But | don't mind, because | have exactly 
the job | want—a job in which all day long | can play fairy godmother— 
just going round “putting money in the mailboxes of widows and orphans 
—and little old ladies." M. B. C. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


393 Seventh Avenue, New York |, N. Y. 





Thomas |. Parkinson, President 
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18,000,000 War Life Policies at End of Year 


At a meeting of the subcommittee on appropriations of the House of Repre- 


sentatives L. P. 


Schoene, director of the Bureau of War Risk Litigation, relative 


to an appropriation of $270,000 which the Bureau wanted, some interesting facts 
were given about Government life insurance, claims, litigation and other factors of 


interest to insurance men. 


Examination of Director Schoene was by Francis M. 


Shea, Assistant Attorney General, Chairman Louis V. Rabaut, Michigan, and Con- 
gressnen Karl Stefan, Nebraska; John H. Kerr, North Carolina, and B. B. Hare, 
South Carolina. Examination in part follows, figures mentioned being not later than 


December. 


Mr. Schoene. Mr. Chairman, the mem- 
bers of this committee are familiar from 
past years’ experience, I think, with this 
program. This consists of representing 
the Government in litigation brought 
on life insurance issued by the Govern- 
ment, beginning with the war risk in- 
surance program during the last World 
War. 

Of course such insurance is being cur- 
rently issveed to members of the armed 
forces on a contractual basis and the 
amount of the insurance covered by ap- 
plications made to date is estimated by 
the Veterans’ Administration to be ap- 
proximately $97,000,000,000. 

Mr, Rabaut. That is new insurance; 
that includes the new insurance? 

Mr. Schoene. That includes all of the 
new insurance. To give you an idea of 
what that figure means, I might say that 
the total of all commercial life insurance 
in force in this country is $120,000,000,- 
000. The Government insurance today is 
$97,000,000,000. 

Mr. Stefan. Does that include the new 
insurance; is that all of the war-risk in- 
surance issued up to this time? 

Mr. Rabaut. How much was under- 
taken in the present war; how much of 
this $97,000,000,000 was issued by rea- 
son of the present war? 

Mr. Schoene. There are about 600,000 
policies in force, of those having orig- 
inal contracts made in the last war, 
representing about two and a half bil- 
lion dollars, so that you can see the 
greater bulk of it is insurance issued 
under the National Service Life Insur- 
ance Act. 

Mr. Stefan. I understand that, but 
how much or what percentage of the 
600,000 policies, roughly, are new poli- 


cies ? 
Mr. Schoene. Those 600,000 are old 
policies; they are all old policies. 


Mr. Stefan. How many new policies? 
12,000,000 New Policies 

Mr. Schoene. The number of new 
policies, represented by the $97,000,000,- 
000, runs to approximately 12,000,000. 

Mr. Stefan. Of those total policies are 
the 600,000 you referred to included; 
are the 600,000 a part of the 12,000,000? 

Mr. Schoene. No; that is not a part 
ot the 12,000,000. 

Mr. Rabaut. You mean you have got 
12,000,000 new and 600,000 old policies ? 

Mr. Schoene. That is right. 

12,000,000 Figure Accurate 

Mr. Rabaut. How could you have 12,- 
000,000 ? 

Mr. Schoene. This includes the Army 
and Navy people who have been dis- 
charged, and so forth, and, of course, 
some policyholders have more than one 
policy. That is based on figures that we 
were given by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. These policies cover people who 
have been in and those who are out. 

Mr. Stefan. And you say there are 
12,000,000 new policies and 600,000 old. 
Now, we want to know about the old 
policies. First, how many people are in 
the armed forces? There will be, on 
January 1, 1944, 7,300,000 in the Army 
and 2,700,000 in the Navy, or a total of 
about 10,000,000, 

Mr. Rabaut. But some of them have 
gone in and are now out. Now, do the 
12,000,000 policies represent any carry- 
overs from people who were in the serv- 
ice previously and who now have poli- 
cies in force? 

Mr. Schoene. 
the figure. 


Not as I understand 


now in the armed services who are in- 
cluded in the 600,000 policies now out- 
standing. 

Mr. Rabaut. Suppose you prepare a 
chart which can be included in_ the 
record showing a detailed break-down 
of those figures. 

(The table referred to follows :) 


Number of Amount of 
Policies Insurance 
U. S$. Government 
life insurance (i.e., 
old insurance) . 584,568 $2,504,280,646 
U. S. Government 
life insurance held 
by men now in 
armed services. 168,112 617,967,936 


National Service Life 


Insurance (i.e, 
new insurence)...*12,000,000 *97.000,000,000 


* Since many more applications have been re- 
ceived than have been processed, these items 
cannot be given with absolute accuracy The 
number of applications is 13,436,000; experience 
to date would indicate that 8 to 10% of these 
duplicate other applications for the same insur- 
ance, 

Disallowed Claims on Life Insurance 

Issued in the Present War 

Mr. Kerr. No litigation has arisen 
out of the 12,000,000 policies recently 
issued, has there? 

Mr. Schoene. That is not quite ac- 
curate. No large volume of litigation 
has occurred on those, but eleven suits 
have been filed on the disallowed claims 
from the insurance issued in the present 


Mr. Kerr. In the 12,000,000 policies 
issued under this second war you have 
had only twelve suits to arise? 

Mr. Schoene: Only twelve suits so 
far have been filed. Now, what the pic- 
ture in prospect is on that I can indi- 
cate in this fashion. 

Anticipated Litigation 

Mr. Rabaut. Tell us what your an- 
aa og are. 

Mr. Schoene. 25,264 claims have been 
received and considered; a larger num- 
ber has been received but 25,264 repre- 
sents the claims that have been received 
and considered. 

Mr. Kerr. You do not mean new 
claims ? 

Mr. Schoene. I do. 

Mr. Kerr. But your Department does 
not consider them until an action is 
brought; you do not have anything to 
do with the consideration of the claims. 
Many of those represent claims that 
have been paid. You get the cases when 
Some action is brought. 

Mr. Schoene. We do not handle these 
claims; no. 

Mr. Kerr. I understand you do not 
handle the claims that are filed. 

Mr. Schoene. No. 

Mr. Kerr. You are speaking of those 
that might involve litigation. 

Mr. Schoene. That is correct. 

Mr. Kerr. On Federal insurance ? 

Mr. Schoene. That is correct, but the 
only way we can anticipate the litigation 
that will arise, for instance, in a year 
and a half from now, is by taking some 
account of the claims that have been 
filed. 

Mr. Kerr. You can get the money 
when that time arrives. Now we are 
trying to cut down everywhere we can. 
The Budget seems to have cut you down 
every time this division has come up 
for an appropriation. 

Mr. Shea. Mr. Chairman, we simply 
want to put the information before you 
that there have been filed before the 
Veterans’ Administration over 25,000 
cases and that they have rejected a cer- 
tain percentage of those claims, and you 
can be pretty sure that out of those that 
are rejected there are going to come 
law suits. 

Mr. Hare. You do not know whether 
or not any amendment to the existing 


There are 168,000 personslaw would prevent or obviate some of 


the claims that would arise without 
merit, yet there must be quite a number. 

Mr. Shea, I think that the law you 
enacted for this war is much better than 
that which was in effect during the last 
war from the point of view of eliminat- 
ing many lawsuits, but the thing that 
is to be anticipated is that there will 
be amendments which will broaden the 
act and which will lead to much more 
litigation. If the law remains as it is 
there will be much less percentage of 
litigation than the last time, but there 
will be, of course, a tremendously large 
volume of litigation. 

Mr. Rabaut. Do you feel that new 
changes are likely to be made to the 
veterans’ law? 

Mr. Shea. We feel there might be; 
there has been a great deal of argument 
to have the law liberalized. 

Mr. Rabaut. In what respect ? 

Mr, Shea. There are drives for disabil- 
ity benefits. 

Schoene. Yes. The insurance is- 
sued during the last war provided for 
total permanent disability benefits, and 
these 600,000 outstanding policies mature 
on total permanent disability, and those 
include 168,000 who are serving in the 
armed forces, 

The argument that has been prin- 
cipally made is that the other people 
serving side by side with these people 
who have policies with the permanent 
total disability benefits should have the 
same protection. The new _ insurance 
matures only on death and not on total 
permanent disability. 

Mr. Rabaut. As to the total permanent 
disability now is that the result of serv- 
ice-connected injury ? 

Mr. Schoene. No; it does not have to 
be service-connected at all; it is the 
physical fact of total permanent dis- 
ability. 

Mr. Hare. Where the question of 
permanent disability arises that is to be 
determined by the courts? 

Mr. Schoene, In the event of litigation 
it is tried before a jury under the pres- 
ent policies. The Veterans’ Administra- 
tion may make a finding of total perma- 
nent disability and allow payment, but if 
the claim is denied at that point suit 
will lie and the issue is determined in 
court. 


Cost of Government and Commercial 
Life Insurance 


Mr. Rabaut. How does government in- 
surance compare to cost with the regu- 
lar insurance that you referred to? You 
said there was $120,000,000,000 of regular 
insurance and $97,000,000,000 of Govern- 
ment insurance. 

Mr. Schoene. Of course, a detailed 
comparison of that would be a job for 
an actuary rather than a lawyer. 

Mr. Stefan. What is the rate per 
thousand. 

Mr. Schoene. The Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs is authorized to fix 
the premium at the cost of the insur- 
ance. The Government absorbs admin- 
istrative expenses so that the actual 
insurance cost is based on the same 
experience tables as are used in pri- 
vate insurance and should run _ ap- 
proximately the same as private insur- 
ance. But, of course, when you buy 
private insurance you are paying for the 


salaries and services and administration. 


expenses which the Government absorbs 
under this program, 

If you want me to submit a premium 
schedule I can get that from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. I do not have it 
with me this morning. 

Mr. Rabaut. Will you supply for the 
record the premium rates say for the 
ages 18, 25, 30, and 38, 

Mr. Schoene. Yes. 

Mr. Rabaut. Of course, I understand 
that the administrative costs are paid 
by the Government in this insurance, 


(Continued on Page 14) 


DAN MASON ANNIVERSARY 

Dan E. Mason was guest of honor of 
his agency department confreres of 
Equitable Society on April 26, his 
twenty-fifth anniversary with Equitable. 
During all of this time he has engaged 
in educating and training agents, and 
today is dean of its instructors, 





St. Louis Agency Manager 


Arthur W. Green has been appointe. 
St. Louis agency manager for th 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, ac 
cording to »@ 
FeCcCent an 
nouncement b 
Vice Presiden 
William J. Gra 
ham, in charg: 
of agencies 
Mr. Green suc 
ceeds) Mario: 
A. Nelson wh: 
has resigned 
He was for 
merly associ 
ated with Mr 
Nelson as as- 
sistant mana- 

Arthur W. Green ger. 

Mr. Green 
became associated with the Equitable 
as a clerk in its St. Louis agency about 
twenty-eight years ago. In 1921 he was 
appointed a district manager, assisting 
in the selection and training of agents 
in and around St. Louis, and was as- 
signed special duties in connection with 
new business production throughout 
Missouri. 

Mr. Nelson has been with the 
Equitable for thirty-five years, having 
started as an agent in Little Rock. In 
1912 he was transferred to St. Louis 
and was appointed agency manager the 
following year, 








Commission Suit 


(Continued from Page 1) 
plicant refused to pay the premiums 
saying he had changed his mind, having 
decided .he could not afford to carry 
additional insurance at the present time. 

In. the trial of the case counsel for 


the agent contended that the insured 
authorized the agent to secure the in- 
surance and that there was an implied 
agreement that he would accept tlie 
policies and pay the premiums and that 
the insured’s rejection of the policies 
breached the implied agreement and 
prevented the agent from collecting the 
commission. 

The insured-defendant on the other 
hand contended that the agent was thie 
representative and intermediary of the 
insurance company through whom the 
applicant negotiated with the company 
and when he rejected the policies and 
refused to pay the premiums no con- 
tract was effected, there was no liability 
to the insurance company and none to 
the company’s agent and even if the 
agent had been a broker in the trans- 
action he would not be entitled to com- 
mission as no_ contract had _ been 
brought about. 

The attitude of the insurance business 
is that policies rejected for one reason 
or another are an every day occurrence 
and attempts to force the policies on 
insureds can do nothing but harm to 
all concerned. It is a distinct dis- 
service to the business an agent or 
broker gets his livelihood from. The 
public reaction to such practices hurts 
most the very class to which the ageni 
and broker belongs. 





AMERICAN MUTUAL GAINS 


A 16.5% gain in new paid busines: 
during the first quarter of 1944 ov: 
the same period last year by the Amer 
can Mutual Life is reported by Har: 
S. McConachie, vice president and si 
perintendent of agents. 

New paid business for March showe:! 
30.7% gain over the previous month an! 
5% gain over March, 1943. Total insu‘ 
ance in force increased during the firs 
quarter of the year to $91,405,184. 





Alexander F. Gillis, president, Lil 
Insurance General Agents and Mana- 
gers Association of Northern New Je: 
sey has annotinced that the next mee‘ 
ing of the association will be hel 
May 16, in Newark. 
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Achaea Institute . 
Plans Broad Program 


IN CHICAGO JUNE 2-3 
Program Chairman R. E. Moyer, North- 
western National, Announces Timely 

Subjects for Discussion 


MEETS 





Preliminary program for the annual 
eting of American Institute of Actu- 
acies to be held at Edgewater Beach 
tel, Chicago, June 2 and 3, has been 

leased by the program chairman, R..E. 

oyer, vice president Northwestern 
National. In addition to technical papers 

be presented by members and dis- 
ussion of papers read at the previous 
eeting, there will be informal discus- 
mn of the following subjects: 

Problems. arising in connection with 

storation of benefits terminated as a 
result of military service. Trend of 
mortality experience, with particular 
reference to the effects of war. Current 

1anges in non-medical practices. Per- 
manent forms of Group insurance. Post- 
war Group insurance problems. Recent 
io in fields of hospital, sur- 

ical, and medical expense coverage on 
group basis. Valuation of various 
forms of benefits under modern condi- 
tions. Problems affecting dividend dis- 
tribution, with particular reference to 
low interest rates and the decreasing 
dividends that result therefrom. Social 
insurance developments in the United 
States and Canada. Possible changes in 
policy loan interest rates. 

In addition, there will be an off the 
record discussion of the new Commis- 
sioner’s standard valuation and _ non- 
forfeiture legislation, with particular 
reference to the progress made with 
this legislation and the problems that 
the companies will face in giving effect 
to it. ° 





ZONE 2 COMMISSIONERS MEET 





Virginia Commissioner George A. Bowles 
Reelected Manager; Many Topics 
Discussed 
George A. Bowles, insurance commis- 
sioner of Virginia, has been reelected 
manager of Zone 2 of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners at 
the zone meeting held in the office of 
North Carolina Insurance Commissioner 
William P. Hodges. T. T. Moore, chief 
examiner of the Virginia Insurance De- 
partment, was reelected secretary. The 
commissioners of Zone 2 composed of 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, West Virginia, Virginia, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the Carolinas, met 
in Raleigh at the invitation of Commis- 

sioner Hodges. 

Charles F, J. Harrington of Massa- 
chusetts, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners, ad- 

lressed the opening session, and took 

art in the commissioners’ discussion of 
po Fact affecting the supervision of in- 
urance in the various states. Mr. Har- 
rington was recently reappointed com- 

‘issioner of Massachusetts. 

\mong the topics discussed were the 
acon by the national association of 

“General Outline Procedure for Ex- 
rire of Insurance Companies”; the 

tatus of the Guertin legislation in the 
arious states of the zone, reserves on 
ub-standard lives under the provisions 

i the Guertin legislation; the fire rating 

tuation;~the loss ratios of accident 
nd health insurance companies ; statis- 

cs maintained by various companies 
ther than life companies, for rate mak- 


_purposes; treatment by life com- 
anies of their agents who enter the 
rmed_ services; hospitalization and 


iedical service, and retaliatory laws. 





LIFE WOMEN RE-ELECTED 


All officers of the League of Life In- 
urance Women of New York were re- 
lected at a luncheon meeting held this 
veek. The officers re-elected are Lillian 
Joseph, president; Dorothy Boond, 
\lildred F. Stone and Mary Lancier, 
ice presidents; Helen Wolfsohn, treas- 
irer, and Fannie Harkavy, secretary. 


$$ $< —___— 














Program Completed for 
H: & A. Conference Meet 


WELCOME BY PRESIDENT DAVIS 





Social Security Session With M. A. 
Linton as Guest Speaker a Feature 
of May 16-18 Chicago Gathering 





Complete program for the forty-third 
annual meeting of the Health & Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference in Chi- 


cago, May 16-18, was released yesterday 
by Executive Secretary Harold R. Gor- 
don. O. F. Davis, secretary, Illinois 


Bankers Life, as president of the con- 
ference, will deliver the welcoming ad- 
dress and presidential annual report at 
the opening session. Two Army officers, 
Lt. Cok W. Applegate and Major 
E. J. Faulkner, and a Congressman—E. 
M. Dirksen—headline this session. Guest 
speaker the second day is M. Albert 
Linton, president, Provident Mutual 
Life, who will discuss “Social Security— 
Public and Private.” The open forum 
which follows his talk will be led by 
John M. Powell, president, Loyal Pro- 
tective Life of Boston. Program in full 
follows: 
May 16, General Session, 2 P. M. 


Welcome. President O. F. Davis. 

“The Army Safety Program.” Lt, Col. 
Applegate, chief, safety and health 
the security . and intelligence division, 
Service Command. 

President’s Address. O. F. 
Illinois Bankers Life. 


R. W. 
branch of 
Sixth 


Davis, Secretary, 


“Post-War Accident and Pwr Coverage.” 
Major E. J. Faulkner, S.A.A.F.; president 
Woodmen Accident Co. 

Address. Wade Fetzer, Jr., President of 


W. A. Alexander & Company, Chicago. 

“The World Belongs to Risk.” Everett M. 
Dirksen, Congressman, Pekin, IIl. 

May 17, General Session, 10 A. M. 

“Future Supervision of A. & H. Insurance. 
R. J. Wetterlund, vice pres'dent and general 
counsel, Washington National. 

“Social Security—Public and Private.” M. 
Albert Linton, president, Provident Mutual Life. 

Social Security Forum. John M. Powell, 
president, Loyal Protective Life, presiding. (An 
open discussion of social security problems as 
they affect the insurance business. 


Annual business meeting of the con- 
ference is set for afternoon of May 17. 
It will be an executive session. Secretary 
Gordon will make his annual report, and 
so will committee chairmen. Election 
of officers follows report of nominating 
committee. 


” 


Management Panel Sessions on May 18 


Home office management  sess_on 
starts off the third day’s program with 
K. H. O’Connor, of the Maccabees, pre- 
siding as committee chairman. The pro- 
gram follows: 

“Staff Retirement Plans” R. G. 
tuary, Lincoln National Life 

“Home Office Employe Bulletins.” 
enkamp, director of publicat ons, 
National, 

“Re- Employment of Armed Service Person- 
nel.” Dr. H. Dingman, vice president and 
medical diester, Conti nental Assurance Co. 

“Paper Conservation.’ Arthur W. Brooks, 
production manager, American Colortype Co ; 
consultant on Commercial Printing for the 
Printing and Publishing Division of WPB. 

A. D. Anderson, Occidental Life, a; 
chairman of the agency management 
committee, will preside over that 
sion in the afternoon, program 
as follows: 

“Recruiting.” Fred Grainger, vice 
Federal Life & Casualty 

“Training.” Cl.fton W. Mc Neill, 
president, Union Mutual Life. 

“Sales Aids.” T. T. McClintock, 
agency director, Oh:o State Life : 

“Company Advertising.” G. A. L’Estrange, 
vice president, Wisconsin National Life. 

“Bulletins.” W. Clement Stone, president, 
Combined Mutual Casualty. 

“Post War Business.” 
manager A, & H. Devartment, 
Indemnity, San Francisco, 


BUTLER’S CAUTION ON TRAINS 

A. N. Butler, vice president, Corroon 
& Reynolds, Inc., New York, who is 
helping to arrange Eastern train reser- 
vations for the Insurance Commission- 
ers’ meeting in June, urges that early 
requests be made through him for train 
and Pullman accommodations for this 
meeting, to be held June 14-17 at Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. In a week 
or so the railroad wi'l take reservations 
from the public general'y. If Eastern 
insurance men wait until then they may 
have difficulty getting their reservations. 
So Mr. Butler advises: Call me at 
Whitehall 4-7622 before om rush starts. 


Stagz, ac- 


Don Well- 
Washington 


SeS- 
being 
president, 
second vice 


assistant 


George W. Kemper, 
Fireman’s Fund 
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No More of This! 


This once familiar scene is a thing of the past 


in Connecticut Mutual offices. 


The Company’s new illustration book has 
made it a lot easier for agents to figure policy 
illustrations. It replaces the old Dividend Book. 
It avoids the innumerable cross references to the 
Rate Book and Dividend Book. It eliminates 


much addition and multiplication. 


By thus lightening the 
burden of office detail 
The Connecticut Mutual 
agent can have more 
time and energy for 


Field work —the job that 





really counts. 


Zhe Onrectieutl Vuluat 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY = Hantfea. 
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Program of Home Office 
Underwriters Meeting 


TO BE HELD HERE MAY 17-19 





Occupational Committee Meets May 17; 
Lively Program Prepared; Speakers 
And Topics 





The Spring meeting of the Home 
Office Life Underwriters Association 
will be held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York, May 17-18-19. Preceding the 
general sessions, the first day will be 
devoted to a meeting of the Occupa- 
Committee. Chairman of the 
morning session will be Charles H. 
Norris, Aetna. Speakers and _ their 
topics at this session will be: Clifford 
C. Payson, Connecticut General, The 
Health Hazard in Quartz Crystal 
Preparation; Robert J. Vane, Metro- 
politan, Trends in Occupational Rating; 
Roy F. Edwards, The Prudential, Re- 
cent Upward Trend of Fatalities Among 
Certain Railroad Employes. Harold 
Davies, Equitable, will be chairman of 
the afternoon session. Speakers at this 
session include David B. Smith, director 
of research, Philco Corp., Electronics 
and Post War Living; W. Nelson Bag- 
ley, Travelers, The Use of Anhydrous 
Hydrofluoric Acid in Obtaming High 
Octane Gasoline. A discussion will be 
held on Securing Occupation Informa- 
tion Under Present Conditions: Difficul- 
ties and Effects on Underwriting, which 
will be introduced by H. Gordon Glenn, 
Mutual Life of New York. 

The presidential address will be given 
by Ross B. Gordon, State Mutual, at 
the opening of the general sessions on 
Thursday, May 18. Mr. Gordon will be 
chairman. E, H. Roberts, president, 
Fidelity Mutual, will speak on Atti- 
tudes, which will be followed by a 
discussion on Pension Trusts. Leigh 
Cruess, Mutual Life of New York, will 
be chairman of the afternoon session at 
which time a case clinic will be held. 
The case clinic will be followed by the 
Industrial session under the chairman- 
ship of James J. Raidy, Colonial Life. 

Reginald C. McCankie, Equitable Life 
of Iowa, will be chairman of the morn- 
ing session Friday, May 19. Speakers at 
this session will be: Michael Marchese, 
Massachusetts Mutual, War-Time Un- 
derwriting; W. O. Menge, Lincoln 
National Life, War-Time Problems 
Concerning Disability and Double In- 
demnityBenefits. A discussion will be 
held by Frank J. Keefe, John Hancock, 
and Ewart Vardon, Crown Life, and 
J. D. Williamson, Canada Life, and 
John H. White, New York Life. The 
rest of the morning will be devoted to 
an informal discussion. Pearce Shep- 
herd, The Prudential, will be the Fri- 
day afternoon chairman and this session 
will be devoted entirely to an informal 
discussion, 


tional 





MERCANTILES IN GROUP PLAN 

The Michigan Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation has recommended to member 
stores participation in a group hospitali- 
zation plan offered by Einar A, Frand- 
sen, CLU, of Hastings, representing the 
Income Guaranty Company. According 
to J. V. Gehring, manager of the dry 
goods association, nine stores had been 
covered under the plan and a number 
of others recently have been evincing 
interest and will offer it to employes. 
The Association ‘has some 300 members. 





BOSTON MUTUAL INCREASE 

The combined insurance increase for 
the Boston Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
for the first three months of 1944 
amounted to $2,931,974, as compared with 
$2,235,287 for the same period last year, 
President Jay R. Benton announced. 
Payments to policyholders and_benefi- 
ciaries for the three months totaled 
$496,976. In March the company bought 
$390,000 more of United States Govern- 
ment bonds, bringing the total of such 
honds to $13,878,788. 


Marks First Anniversary as 
Brooklyn Branch Manager 





N. LEE. COLIN 


N. Lee Colin, Brooklyn branch mana- 
ger of the S. S. Wolfson agency, Berk- 


MUrray Hill 5-0313 





shire Life, was the guest of honor at a 
luncheon on Monday of this week given 
by Mr. Wolfson in celebration of Mr. 
Colin’s first anniversary as_ branch 
manager of the Wolfson agency. Held 
at the Brooklyn Elks Club, the luncheon 
was attended by many of Mr. Colin’s 
friends and a delegation of home office 
representatives, which included Harri- 
son L. Amber, president; W. Rankin 
Furey, vice president and director of 
agencies; Dr. Frank Harnden, medical 
director and Lewis B. Hendershot, as- 
sistant director of agencies. Among 
those who paid tribute to Mr. Colin, 
in addition to the home office officials 














INCOME DISABILITY 


Do your prospects still ask for Income 
Disability with Life Insurance? 


Ours do. And we still write it! 


Occidental Income Disability protects 
men to age 55, and women to age 50. 
Provides monthly disability income of 
$10 per $1000 to age 60, $5 per month 


thereafter. 


Issued on Term plans, too. 


Occidental Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
HOME OFFICE « LOS ANGELES 
V. H. Jenkins, Vice-President 


“We pay lifetime renewals — they last as long as you do” 














LIFE INSURANCE RENEWALS 


' Purchased on Liberal basis 


Agents Trading Corporation 
271 Madison Ave., New York 


35 I 


5 P.M. to 8 P.M. MAnsfield 6-6305 








were Victor A. Gauthier, preside, 
Brooklyn Insurance’ Brokers Assv- 
ciation; Peter <A, Locke, _ presideit 
Brooklyn Independent Brokers Associi- 
tion; Alex Goldberger, immediate. past 
president, Brooklyn Insurance Brokers 
Association and Mortimer L. Nathanson. 

Mr. Colin began his life insurance 
career in 1928, and since that time has 
served as production manager, super- 
, visor and personal producer. He is ac- 
tive in Brooklyn civic and charitable 
affairs and is former vice president of 
the Brooklyn Insurance Brokers Asso- 
ciation. He is also a member of the 
Brooklyn Life Supervisors Association 
and a former member of the executive 
committee of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of New York City. 





REVIEW DR. DUBLIN BOOK 





Calls Story of Metropolitan Life Great 
Human Document; Still Many 
Who Are Uninsured 
In the Journal of Economic History 
Dr, Alfred Manes, professor of insur- 
ance, Indiana University, is author of 
a review of the book of Dr Louis I. 
Dublin, a vice president of Metropoli- 
tan Life, and its statistician, name of 
book being “A Family of Thirty Mil- 
lion. The Story of the Metropolitan Life 

Insurance Co.” ; 

Dr. Manes says that if there were 
need for showmg that the archives of 
insurance companies contain rich undis- 
covered sources of economic history this 
book delivers an excellent proof. He 
agrees that this volume is “a truly hu- 
man story, one that is peculiarly Ameri- 
can, reflecting the national genius for 
enterprise, technical skill and good busi- 
ness administration.” 

Great as have been the achievements 
of the Metropolitan and other life in- 
surance companies, there are still many 
uninsured or inadequately insured indi- 
viduals. “It remains to be seen whether 
—and, if so, how—the private insurance 
companies in the United States will an- 
swer the alarming call for universal in- 
surance from the ‘cradle to the grave,” 
Dr. Manes concludes his review. 





I. Austin Kelly Addresses 
Brooklyn Life Managers 


Bringing a higher type of agent into 
the business in the post-war period will 
be a challenge to management, I. Aus- 
tin Kelly, III, Fidelity Mutual Life, told 
the members of the Brooklyn Liie 
Managers Association at their recent 
meeting. In the selection of men Mir. 
Kelly pointed out the mental qualifi:a- 
tions rather than the personal -~appeal ot 
the recruit should be the basis of «c- 
ceptance. He also stressed the imp: r- 
tance of recruiting successful men, <0 
after men who have had successful bu .i- 
ness careérs rather than ones who hi: ve 
been unsuccessful, he urged. Anot! er 
avenue of inducement for the desira’ le 
man to come into the business as «<x- 
plained by Mr, Kelly is to stress ‘ie 
importance of the job that the succc-s- 
ful producer is doing. 





The sales congress committee of ive 
New Jersey, State Association of L ‘e 
Underwriters held a luncheon meeting 
this week and heard reports on plans 
for the event to be held June 22. 
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C. I. D. Moore, 79, Dead; 


.ONG PROMINENT IN COAST CO. 


Retired From Business in 1935; As 
Editor of Company Agency Paper 
Became Nationally Known 








C. I. D. Moore, aged 79, formerly vice 
‘resident of Pacific Mutual Life of 
California, and prominent in business, 
hurch and social affairs in Los Angeles 
ince the beginning of the century, died 
it his home there Monday of last week. 
fe is survived by his widow, Mrs. Emily 
Maud Moore; two sons, Douglas E. C. 
Moore and Rutherford D. Moore, and 
me daughter, Mrs. Catherine I. Hill, 
ind four grandchildren. 

Born February 16, 1865, on a farm 
at Islington, Ont. Canada, he was 
craduated as a gold medalist from the 
University of Victoria (now University 

f Toronto). Following his graduation, 
Mr. Moore went to Japan, where he be- 
came a teacher in a Methodist Mission 
presided over by Dr. George Cochran, 
father of George I. Cochran, former 
president of the Pacific Mutual Life. 
Later Mr. Moore wed Miss Emily Maud 
Cochran, daughter of Dr. Cochran. 

Returning from the Orient, Mr. 
Moore came to the United States, and, 
engaging in educational work, served 
as principal of Santa Monica High 
School from 1892 to 1902. Life insur- 
ance work then attracted his attention 
and he became a field representative of 
the Conservative Life, later merged 
with the Pacific Mutual. He became 
associated with Pacific Mutual, was 
elected a director and for many years 
served successively as assistant secre- 
tary, secretary and vice president, with 
important responsibilities in the agency 
department. He was editor of Pacific 
Mutual’s house organ, “Field News,” 
which gained a national reputation as 
one of the outstanding house organs of 
insurance companies in the country. 
While his name appeared as editor, he 
won recognition more largely from his 
columnist work under the title “CID 
Says.” This column was quoted wher- 
ever life insurance house organs cir- 
culated. 

Following his retirement from active 
business life in 1935, Mr. Moore con- 
tinued to devote his energies to many 
worthwhile endeavors. He was a trustee 
of the University of Southern Califor- 
nia; was deeply interested in the Uni- 
versity Religious Conference, University 
of California at Los Angeles; was a 
director of the Community Chest; di- 
rector of the Los Angeles Y. M. C. A. 
He was considered a charter member 
of the West Adams Methodist Church 
and served as a member of its board 
of trustees for forty years. 





U. S. LIFE’S 45.5% GAIN 


New paid-for business written by 
United States Life during first quarter 
of 1944, as against the same period in 
1943, showed an increase of more than 
45.5%, according to an announcement 
made recently by Richard Rhodebeck, 
vice president and director of agencies. 

To date, the James F. MacGrath 
Agency, New York, is leading the field 
in paid-for life, while the Paramount 
Agency in Brooklyn, under the manage- 
ment of Morris Weinberg, heads the 
list on Accident and Health. Newark 
Agency, under the direction of, Roy A. 
Foan, is leading in hospitalization. 





1,000 WEEKS OF PRODUCTION 


_John M. Brown, Winston-Salem, N. 
C., Charlotte agency of Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life, recently completed his 1,000th 
week of consecutive production. In 
recognition of this record, Mr. Brown 
Was presented with a plaque signed by 
Arthur M. Collens, president, Phoenix 
Mutual, and Col. D. Gordon Hunter, 
vice president. The presentation was 
made by Raymond J. Dolwick, super- 


visor of agencies, at a recent tri-state 
agency meeting held in Asheville, North 
Carolina. 


Pacific Mutual V. P. 































The above pictured group are the newly elected officers and directors of the 







Murray Studio 


Insurance Accounting and Statistical Association, who were elected at the recent 


annual meeting. 
Seated left to right: 
secretary-treasurer; R. L. Hughes, 


I. H. Wagner, Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas City, 
Guarantee Mutual Life, 


Omaha, president; 


H. J. Stowe, Manufacturers Life, Toronto, vice president; C. S. Cadwell, Minnesota 


Mutual Life, assistant secretary-treasurer. 


Standing left to right: J. S. Pieringer, Commercial Standard Insurance Co., 


Fort Worth, director of casualty section; Glenn Waters, Kansas City Life, 
Scott Harris, 
director of research; D. L. Eile rs, World Insurance C 0., 
relations; C. E. Butler, Security Fire Insurance Co., 

Northwestern 


City, director of publications; 


section; I. W. Kimmerly, 
life section. 


Kansas 
Joseph Froggatt Co., New York, 
Omaha, director of public 
Davenport, director of fire 
National Life, Minneapolis, director of 





AETNA PRINTS HONOR ROLL 





Affiliated Cos. List 2,410 Agents and 
Employes in Military Service in United 
States and Canadian Forces 

The Aetna Life Affiliated Cos. of 
Hartford have published a roll of honor 
containing the names of 2,410 agents 
and employes of the organization who 
are now in military service of the 
United States and Canada. 

Of the 2,075 Aetna men and women 
reporting their rank, 47% are commis- 
sioned officers and 25% hold non-com- 
missioned or petty officer ratings. 

Of those whose names are listed in 
the booklet, which will be revised 
periodically, 361 worked at the home 
office, 999 were company employes in 
the field, and 1,050 were associated with 
general agencies and with local agencies 
representing the Aetna companies. 

The Army has 1,692 Aetna people; 
484 Aetna men and women are in the 
Navy; and 69 are in the Marine Corps. 
Forty-eight are serving in the Coast 
Guard and 10 in the Merchant Marine; 
while the Aetna’s Canadian organization 
is represented by 18 members of the 
Royal Canadian Army and 11 members 
of the Royal Canadian Air Force. 

Of the women workers of the Aetna 
organization, 78 are in the armed 
forces: 30 are WACs, 37 are WAVES, 
7 are Spars, and 4 are Marines. 

The booklet lists 8 men as_ having 
died in the service, 2 as being missing 
in action, and 7 as being prisoners of 
war. 





HEAR SENATOR BRIDGES 


Life Insurance Cashiers’ and Secre- 
taries’ Association of Cincinnati dis- 
pensed with its monthly meeting in 
April to attend the luncheon meeting 
of the Annual Sales Congress sponsored 
by the Life Underwriters’ Association 
in order to hear Senator H. Styles 
Bridges of New Hampshire. Mrs. Viola 
L. Hageman, president, reports the 
association is growing and she attributes 
the increased interest to the activities 
of the various committees. 





TRANSFER DISTRICT MANAGER 

Cecil A. Evans, formerly manager for 
one of the thirty-eight district offices of 
the Metropolitan Life in Chicago, has 
been named manager of the Waukegan, 
Ill., district. Mr. Evans joined the Met- 
ropolitan in 1932 as an agent. He was 
promoted to an assistant manager and 
subsequently served as an agency sales 
instructor and field training supervisor. 
From his new headquarters he will su- 
pervise a staff of two assistant managers, 
sixteen agents and five clerks. 


CEDAR RAPIDS GENERAL AGENT 


General American Life has appointed 
Paul S. Kuhl, general agent at Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. Mr. Kuhl has been promi- 
nent in the activities of both the Cedar 
Rapids Association of Life Underwriters 
and the General Agents and Managers 
Association, having served both in of- 
ficial capacities. 





BUYS $15,000,000 BONDS 
The purchase of $15,000,000 of Cana- 
dian Sixth Victory Loan Bonds by The 
Prudential has been announced from the 
home offices of this company at Newark, 
N. J. The company maintains offices 
throughout the Dominion. 


REVISE SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 

The Continental Life, Toronto, an- 
nounces that its settlement options have 
been revised to a 2%4% interest basis. 
This has been made necessary by the 
continuing trend to lower interest rates 
earned by the company and the fact 
that the holders of income settlements 
are living longer. 





ROCHESTER GETS CITATION 

The Rochester Life Underwriters, Inc., 
received the Treasury citation in rec- 
ognition of its contribution to the 
Fourth War Loan drive. It was pre- 
sented to President Earl W. Yago, Mu- 
tual Life, by Philip O. Works, general 
agent, Penn Mutual. 





Adolph O. Eliason Dies 
At Age 71; Long Ili 


ONCE HEADED NA NATIONAL ASS’N 


General Agent of Minzesota Mutual at 
St. Paul Many Years; Held 
Four College Degrees 


After a lingering illness Adolph O. 
Eliason of St. Paul, for years a promi- 
nent life insurance man, past president 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters and for many years general 
agent of the Minnesota Mutual Life, 
died at the age of 71 on Thursday of 
last week. 

Born at Montevideo, Minn., May 26, 
1873, Mr. Eliason began his business 
career there as cashier of the Eliason 
State Bank. In 1908 he became an agent 
for the Minnesota Mutual Life and was 
so successful that in January, 1909, he 
was appointed general agent for Minne- 
sota with headquarters at St. Paul. He 
held that position for twenty-seven years 
until ill health compelled his retirement 
in 1935. The Eliason agency led the 
company year after year in production 
and when he retired in 1935 his agency 
had more than $50,000,000 in force. 

Mr. Eliason held four college degrees. 
He received bachelor degrees from both 
University of Minnesota and Harvard, 
earned a master’s degree from Harvard 
and a Ph.D. from Minnesota. Long 
prominent in the affairs of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, Mr. 
Eliason served as trustee, vice president 
and was president in 1923-24. His work 
with the National Association gave him 
a coast-to-coast acquaintance in the in- 
surance business. 

Surviving are Mrs. Eliason; a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Norbert F. Winter of St. Paul; 
two grandchildren, and a sister, Mrs. 
E. Mendelssohn Jones. 


ERNEST C. HIGGINS IS DEAD 
Retired Sasnctune, yo Life Cos., Co- 
ordinated Work of Accident and Lia- 

bility Department 

Ernest C. Higgins, former secretary of 
the liability underwriting department of 
the Aetna Life Affiliated Cos., died April 
14, at the Hartford Hospital. 

Born in Wellfleet, Mass., May 16, 1880, 
Mr. Higgins entered the insurance busi- 
ness in 1900, with the Boston office of 
the Employers Liability. 

When Mr. Higgins joined the Aetna 
Life Insurance Co. in 1902, plans had 
just been completed for establishing the 
accident and liability department. To 
him was given the responsibility for co- 
ordinating in one division the various 


-forms of cz asualty insurance to be written 


in this new departme nt. In recognition of 
the effective way in which this assign- 
ment was carried out, Mr. Higgins was 
elected an assistant secretary five years 
later and in 1912 was promoted to the 
office of secretary in charge of the un- 
derwriting of compensation and liability 
business. 

Mr. Higgins served on many important 
committees of company organizations 
and from 1916 to 1919, served as secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Associated 
Companies, a group of ten of the largest 
casualty companies organized to under- 
take coal mine and other hazardous 
risks. 

Long recognized as an outstanding au- 
thority in the field of liability and com- 
pensation underwriting, Mr. Higgins re- 
tired because of ill health early in 1938. 
TRAVELERS CASHIER ‘CHANGES 

Three changes in cashier departments 
of branch offices have been announced 
by the Travelers as follows: 

C. P. Creamer, cashier, Oklahoma City 
office, has been appointed cashier in the 
St. Louis branch to succeed Cashier 
Harry Inlow, who is retiring. Succeed- 
ing Mr. Creamer in Oklahoma City, is 
D. D. Lobaugh, who is being transferred 
from Toledo, where he has been serving 
as cashier. J. J. Roach, assistant cashier 
in the St. Louis branch office, has been 
appointed cashier in the Toledo branch 
office. 
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Neel’s Definition Of 
Private Enterprise 


GIVEN TO ALTOONA ASSOCIATION 


Right to Live One’s Own Life, Run 
Job, Direct Industry Without 
Coercion or Regimentation 

Addressing the Altoona Association of 
Life Underwriters, Altoona, Pa., Insur- 
ance Commissioner Gregg L. Neel of 
that state criticized running to Washing- 
ton in a “never-ceasing demand from all 
sections and all classes for Govern- 
ment aid in education, welfare and road 
building. He also thinks that when the 
ends all Government-owned or 


war 

partly owned war plants must be 
scrapped, or sold to private enterprise. 
They must not be’ permitted to com- 
pete with private enterprise. Low and 
equitable taxes and decreased Govern- 
ment expenditures must encourage em- 


ployment of the people. The nation must 
economize. 

Insurance is the testing ground for 
our system of private enterprise, the 
Commissioner said. He discussed the De- 
partment of Jus tice’s prosecution of fire 
insurance companies for alleged viola- 
tion of Sherman anti-trust act, calling 
the indictment of the companies in At- 
lanta “an effort on the part of the 
Department of Justice to make criminals 
of men whose actions had been taken 
strictly in accord with State statutes.” 
He also criticized the Wagner-Murray- 


Ding cell bill, New Deal’s “cradle-to-the- 
grave” measure. Its costs, if enacted in 
present form, would be astronomical. 


The Commissioner characterized free 
enterprise as “the right of every man to 
live his own life; plan his own adven- 
tures: run his own job; direct his own 
industry; make his own way, and to be 
free from any form of coercion, inter- 
ference, domination or regimentation. 
We must have a government permitting 
the pleasure of creative work and the 
battle of competition.” 


M. A. Linton Gives Test For 


Social Security Expansion 


Tests to be applied to Social Security 
proposals such as those now before Con- 
gress were outlined by M. Albert Lin- 
ton, president of Provident Mutual Life, 
at a joint luncheon of Pittsburgh Life 
Underwriters Association and Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce, last Friday. 

These would be: Does the pro- 
gram allow ample opportunity and pro- 
vide adequate incentives for people to 
develop initiative and ambition, thereby 
reducing to a minimum the temptation 
to turn to government for personal se- 
curity? Does the program undertake to 
do what can better be done by private, 
voluntary means? Does the program en- 
hance unduly the power of the central 
government ? 

“When we visualize what must be 
done to provide adequate Social Se- 
curity protection, it may help to think 
in terms of the hours of labor required 
to produce the goods and services needed 
by the beneficiaries of Social Security,” 
Mr. Linton said. “The solution of the 
problem will require a combination of 
individual initiative; private agencies, 
governmental agencies, local, state and 
federal; and an appreciation of the fact 
that only as we build soundly can we 
achieve the goal desired.” 


tests 


CONTINENTAL LIFE GAINS 
The Continental Life, Toronto, reports 
that in March new written business was 
24.9% greater than for the same period 
of last year. The increase for the first 
three months of the year was 26.6%. 
First year premium collections increased 
13.16% in March and 27.83% for the 
quarter. 
LICENSED IN VIRGINIA 
The United Life and Accident has 
i life 


been admitted to Virginia to write 
and accident 


lines. 


“Prograph Institute” a New 
Sales Technique by Reiley 


A group of general agents of Penn 
Mutual Life from eleven states attended 
a six-day training course in Cleveland 
recently in a new programming. tech- 
nique originated by E. L. Reiley, Cleve- 


land general agent of the company, 
known as the “Prograph Institute.” It 
uses Social Security ,as the base on 


which a complete financial program is 
built. The system uses visual charts and 
applies war production training princi- 
ples now used in industrial war plants. 
E. Paul Huttinger, second vice presi- 


dent, was in charge of the “Prograph 
Institute.” He was accompanied by Al- 
bert Fitz Randolph his assistant from 


the home office and Mr. Reiley was as- 
sisted by his supervisors Alan Carpenter 
and Harry Pollock. Wallis Boileau, Jr., 
second vice president, attended some of 
the sessions and commented that this 
new method of teaching and learning to 
teach would lead to a new impetus for 
current and post-war sales. 

The genaral agents participating who 
were selected on a basis of leadership 
were Kenneth W. Conrey, Pittsburgh; 
Forrest J. Curry, San Francisco; Leslie 
J. Duncan, Oklahoma City; Paul Jerni- 
gan, Wichita; Harmon S. Jones, Omaha; 
Tom E. Lipscomb, Louisville; William 
H. Nicholls, Jr., Grand Rapids; Carr R. 
Purser, Providence; Norman W. Row- 
ley, Boston; Bill A. Schauer, Detroit; 
Harry G. Walters, CLU, Peoria; Philip 
O. Works, CLU, Rochester. 


War Life Policies 


(Continued from Page 10) 








but I want to see how that stacks up 
with private industry and we would like 


to have that in the record. 
Mr. Schoene. We will supply those 
figures 


Premiums 
Annual premium per $1,000 of insurance. 


National serv- Commercial 
ice life insur-, non-partici- 
ance, 5-yeai pating 5-year 


level-premium 
convertible 


level-premium 
convertible 


A ge term term 
RG Aa xaskionee ou $7.58 ¥ 
BO. phtataa wane’ 7.70 $8.19 
er eee 7.93 8.49 
Me aeekcaen yess 8.41 8.68 
7 Se ee 9.59 10.10 

*) None being quoted. 

Mr Hare. Can you tell us whether 


or not in preparing the premium rates 
for this type of insurance the actuary 
takes into consideration the possible 
number of litigated cases and the pos- 
sible amounts that have to be paid 
thereunder ? 

Mr. Schoene. That is taken into con- 
sideration in this sense: That all the 
cases that are litigated and paid tie into 
the basic experience table and are in- 
cluded in the cost of the policy. The 
costs of litigation are not charged as 
an expense in arriving at the cost of the 
insurance. There is no administrative 


cost, so far as government insurance is 
concerned. 
Mr. Hare. Do they take into consid- 











SUPERVISOR WANTED 


We have a fine opening in our 
active midtown agency. We lost 
one of our men to Uncle Sam and 
his following is yours if you 
qualify. 

Salary and overriding to the 
lucky fellow, so write us a little 
about your past. Box 1516, The 
Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden 


Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 

















Conn. Mutual Underwriting 


Course Members Show Gains 


Connecticut Mutual men who have en- 
rolled in the advanced underwriting 
course have shown an increase -in their 
total paid-for volume in 1943 over 1942, 
according to a recent announcement by 
the company. The course covers busi- 
ness insurance, taxation and estate pro- 
tection. Of a total of 357 men enrolled 
in the course, 233 are now still active 
in the company. Of the remaining 124 
men, seventy-four enrolled members are 
now in the armed services or defense 
work and another fifty have terminated 
their contracts. As compared with the 





$29,432,675 volume in 1942, these 233 
men paid for $38,675,960 in 1943, 
eration possibly the amounts that are 
due as a result of litigation? 

Mr. Schoene. Well that is not sus- 


ceptible of a categorical answer becau‘e 
in calculating your insurance program 
they take into consideration the total 
amount of cost and the total number of 
maturities expected on that volume of 
insurance which will include, of course, 
those cases which ultimately go to liti- 


gation. But the cost of “the judgment, 
as such, is not taken in as a separate 
item. 


Mr. Hare. The point I want to get at 
is this, whether the actuary in prepar- 
ing the tables of premium rates takes 
into consideration the probable number 
or the possible amount that the Govern- 
ment would pay to various litigants aris- 
ing out of the provision which gives the 
right to sue on a claim after the Vet- 
erans’ Administration has denied it on 
the ground of permanent total disability. 

Mr. Schoene. He takes that into con- 
sideration in the sense that those ma- 
turities established through litigation 
are a part of the whole group of ma- 
turities, but it is not considered as a 
separate item. 


Mr. Hare. The reason I asked the 
question is this: The Congress will 
probably be influenced to some extent 


as to whether or not the judgments ob- 
tained on these litigated cases are to be 
paid out of the Treasury of the United 
States independently of premiums paid 
by the veteran. 

Mr. Schoene. They 
the insurance fund. 
Mr. Hare. Out of 


are paid out of 


the insurance fund. 
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INCREASE YOUR INCOME! 


We have an ideal plan for increasing income that will not 
disturb an existing connection. 


OUR IMPROVED COVER-ALL POLICY 


Non-cancellable, guaranteed renewable and issued with Life Insurance. One packet 
contains the highly popular combination coverage for 


E 
NATURAL DEATH 


$10,000.00 FOR DISABILITY and $10,000.00 FOR DEATH 
Reduced Amounts in Proportion 


Over $2.00 in assets for each $1.00 of liabilities 
LOYAL PROTECTIVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Massachusetts 


W. B. CORNETT, Vice President 


“Loyal Income Protection Since 1895" 
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necessity as distancés diminish and = 
every nation becomes a next door : 
neighbor. Now more than ever, you 


WE 


will need to provide your clients with 
all around protection. 
The USLife specializes in foreign 


coverage for civilians working or 


HAM 


living abroad, and offers a complete 
portfolio of regular Life, Accident 
and Health, and Group forms for 


WL 


home front needs. To assure the best 
selection, scope and service here or 
around the globe — call the nearest = 
USLife general agent. 


=|} THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 




















I guess he takes that into consideration 
in the first place. 

Mr. Schoene. Yes, in this sense, that 
they are matured policies when a ‘judye- 
ment is rendered against the United 
States, and we transfer that judgment 
over to.the Veterans’ Administration 
for payment and they are paid out ot 
the insurance reserves. 

Insurance Claims Filed 


_Mr. Carter. [ want to ask you about this 
264 claims that you say have been hiled. 
theve are claims that are pending now? 

Mr. Schoene. Those are claims that have 
been considered. Of that number some 22,9! 6 
have been paid, leaving a balance of over 2,()()l) 
which have not been finally disposed of. In 
that number there have been only 278 finally 
denied, so that there are some two thousand- 
odd claims that have been considered, have not 
been paid, but have not yet been finally denied. 

Mr. Carter. And a number of those will 
r have to be litigated? 

Mr. Schoene. A number 
doubt have to be litigated. That is the figure 
that I have been leading up to and that ts 
the reason for my going into the claims figure. 
The figure that I gave, 25,269 is entirely made 
up of the new claims, f 

Mr. Carter. And you must have other clains 
pending besides those. 

Mr. Schoene. Yes; however, on those we 
have experienc as to the current rate of | 
gated cases. We get about 150 lawsuits a ye: 
and we can get some idea from that. 

Mr. Schoene. At this time there are elev: 
in litigation. 

Mr. Chairman. Our program in a_ nutsh: 
is simply to keep our staff working on tl > 
backlog of some four hundred-odd cases w 
which we started the first of the year to | 
to maintain a nucleus of experienced person! 
to deal with this tremendous volume that \¢ 
can foresee coming along. We are keepi' 
them busy reducing the backlog as rapidly 
we can so as to be prepared to handle the | ¢ 
volume of cases that will grow out of the « 


rent claims. 

Mr. Shea. Could I add 
thought, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Rabaut. Yes. 

Mr. Shea. We are not asking for any 
crease here. As a matter of fact we hi 
been steadily whittling down this program, b 
| am terribly anxious that we do not disri 
an experienced organization to the point whe 
we would not have an organization left whe! 
we have to take over this $97,000,000,000 wor 
of insurance and 12,000,000 policies from whi 
we are going to get a load of litigation. W! 
we are asking and want is to keep a nucle 
of an organization and not have it disrupted 
the point where we do not have any organi: 
tion. That is all we are asking. 


of those will no 


this additio: 
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Life Companies Plan 
Large Post-War Projects 


MANY COMPANIES INTERESTED 








Housing Units Expected to be Under 
Construction Within Six Months 
After War’s End 





Several of the leading life insurance 
companies are making definite plans for 
large-scale housing projects, to be start- 
ed as soon as war restrictions on con- 
struction are lifted, and it is possible 
that nearly $100,000,000 of such housing 
units will be under construction within 
six months of the war’s end, it is re- 
ported by the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance. “Life insurance funds will be put 
to work extensively in this new field in 
the early post-war period,” the Institute 
said. “This will serve the trinle pur- 
pose of providing sound investment for 
policyholder reserve funds, aiding the 
urgent housing needs of the nation, and 
directly contributing to post-war em- 
ployment.” 

Several of the company projects are 
already in blueprint stage. Others are 
in the planning stage. It is apparent 
that they will not be confined to any 
one area, some will build in eastern 
metropolitan locations, others in west- 
ern and mid-western cities of moderate 
size. The plans already on paper, in- 
cluding those of companies which have 
not previously engaged in this type of 
investment of funds on an ownership 
basis, provide for housing projects in at 
least six cities, with many others under 
consideration. 

These will represent new, moderate- 
rental housing for thousands of families, 
in large part a replacement of city areas 
which have fallen in bad repair. They 
will also represent jobs for thousands of 
men. In addition, these projects will 
contribute to city improvement on a ma- 
jor scale. 

The interest in direct ownership of 
housing projects as a life insurance in- 
vestment has grown rapidly in the past 
three years. Not only have several of 
the larger companies, previously inactive 
in this type of investment, planned _ to 
take it up as a definite post-war activity, 
but there is an interest among some of 
the smaller companies, which are explor- 
ing the possibility of pooled activity, per- 
mitted under recent changes in the law. 

Life insurance companies have been 
for some time studying and watching the 
development of large-scale housing. They 
have had some direct experience through 
several experiments in large-scale units 
owned and operated by them, and have 
had special opportunity for further close 
observation through extensive financing 
of FHA projects. For several years, the 
insurance companies have been the 
largest single source of mortgage financ- 
ing funds for FHA large-scale housing 
units. 

In addition to their interest in hous- 
ing project activity, the insurance com- 
panies point out that their major con- 
tribution to housing will still be via 
mortgage financing, as it always has 
been. 

“In the years immediately following 
the war, life insurance reserve funds 
will probably be available for mortgage 
financing in an amount in excess of a 
billion dollars annually,” the Institute 
said. “This will be one of the effective 
aids to meeting the country’s housing 
needs and will represent an important 
factor in post-war re-employment.” 





SCHMIDT AGENCY’S RECORD 


N. E. Mutual Office in N. Y. Produces in 
First Four Months as Much as in 
Entire Year 1943 

As of April 30, 1944, the amount of 
paid-for life insurance of the H. Arthur 
Schmidt Agency, New England Mutual 
Life in New York, exceeded the amount 
of paid business produced during the 
entire year 1943. This outstanding rec- 
ord was contributed to by both full time 
agents and brokers with whom the 
Schmidt agency closely cooperates. The 
agency is one of the oldest and best 
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Home office employes of Provident Life & Accident of Chattanooga, members 
of the Provident Club, recently held an exhibit of wartime souvenirs sent home 


by friends and relatives in the service. 


Shown in the group picture are officers of 


the Provident Club and two of the largest exhibitors whose husbands are in over- 


seas battle zones 
Lawler, vice president; Mrs. 


treasurer; Mrs. Elna Flinn Johnson and 


They are, left to right, Howard Norman, club president; 
Jaunita Ledford, secretary; Miss Nancy L siskadon. 


George 


Mrs. Mary Hill Saint, Jr., the largest 


exhibitors, and M. T. Gwin, exhibits chairman. 





Aetna Produces New Film 
On Hazards of Gardening 


A new sound film entitled “Don'ts for 
has been produced by the mo- 
tion picture bureau of the Aetna Life 
Affiliated Cos., and is now ready for free 


Diggers” 


distribution. The new film brings out 
the fact that 
program requires all the food that can 


America’s wartime food 


be produced in victory gardens, but not 
at the cost of thousands of casualties on 
the home front. Home accidents are a 
leading cause of injury and death in the 
United States and gardening accidents 
contribute their share of victims, 

In order that victory gardeners may 
plant, 
dens without endangering life and limb, 


cultivate and harvest their gar- 


“Don’ts for Diggers” shows, in cartoon 
form, some of the common hazards of 
gardening. While the cartoons exag- 
gerate the results of improper lifting, 
handling of poisonous plants and the 
incorrect use of garden tools, a com- 
mentary accompanying the film gives 
specific suggestions for avoiding acci- 
dents. This cartoon short runs five 
minutes and is available in 16mm sound 
orints through any local Aetna repre- 
sentative or through the Aetna’s motion 
picture bureau. 


S. E. Webster lieu iia 
In Pittsburgh Ten Years 


Steacy E. Webster, trustee of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
this week celebrated his tenth anniver- 
sary as sole general agent of the Pitts- 
burgh agency of the Provident Mutual 
Life. The occasion was observed with 
an agency meeting and a banquet for 
members of the agency and their fami- 
lies. Mr. Webster reported that in the 
first four months of this year there was 
an increase of 83% in both volume of 
business and individual sales 
with the same period of 1943. 
production of the individual 
doubled, he reported. 

Mr. Webster will speak as national 
trustee at meetings of a number of asso- 
ciations throughout Wisconsin during 
the next week. 


compared 
Average 
agent 





Two former John Hancock agents 
from Chicago met on the beachhead 
south of Rome in the midst of bombing 
and aerial cannon fire, according to a 
news dispatch. Peter Mallon and 
Francis P. Mallon are sons of Peter J. 
Mallon of Chicago, a retired John Han- 
cock agent who served the company for 
thirty-five years. 





sented. 


of his own. The territory: 


120 West 57th Street 





GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITY — 


We are ready to make several General Agency appoint- 
ments in medium sized cities in which we are not now repre- 
An excellent opportunity for the good personal 
producer to increase his income and develop an Agency 
Illinois, Ohio and New York. 


If you are interested write, 


V. W.-Edmondson, Asst. to the President 
MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
(Founded 1850) 


New York, N. Y. 





















IN ALL 48 STATES 


Complete Personal 

Protection 

* Life 

* 1% T. & P.D. 

* Lifetime Health and 
Accident 

* Hospitalization 

* Annuities 

* Complete Protection 
Combinations 


Over $278,000,000 
Insurance in Force 





























Home Office: Omaha, Nebraska 








WOLFSON AGENCY DINNER 


Commemorates General Agent’s Fif- 
teenth Year With Berkshire; Of- 
ficers Among Those Present 
S. Samuel Wolfson, who has been 
fifteen years general agent of the Berk- 
shire Life, and has spent thirty years 
in life insurance, was central figure of 
an anniversary dinner at Commodore 
Hotel Tuesday night, those present be- 
ing a number of officers of the com- 
pany and Wolfson agents and office 

force. 
Toastmaster was W. 
vice president and head of 


Rankin Furey, 
production. 


Speakers included Harrison L. Amber, 
president; L. B. Hendershot, assistant 
director of agencies, and Dr. Frank 


Harnden, medical director. All of them 
praised the achievements of the agency 
and the personality of its head. Career 


of Mr. Wolfson was printed in last 
week’s issue of The Eastern Under- 
writer. 


OHIO ASSOCIATION MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters is being 
held today in Columbus. Herbert A. 
Hedges, president, National Association 
of Life Underwriters, is slated to speak 
at the dinner in the evening and also at 
a luncheon to be given tomorrow in con- 
nection with the twenty-fifth annual 
sales congress of the association. Other 
speakers at the sales congress will in- 
clude Judd C. Benson, Union Central 
Life, Cincinnati; B. B. Fleming, Midland 
Mutual, Osborn, Ohio; C. A. Corwin, 
New England Mutuals, Springfield. John 
H. Winters, Mutual Life, will preside at 
the sales congress and L. L. Lenz, Con- 
necticut Mutual, chairman of the sales 
congress and newly elected president of 
the Columbus association will preside at 
the luncheon. Paul M. Smith, general 
agent, New England Mutual, is presi- 
dent of the state association. 


Pilot of the bomber which was the 
subject of a Saturday Evening Post 
story, desc ribing the raid on Regensburg, 
was Captain Thomas E. Murphy, former 
assistant cashier of the Waltham, Mass. 
agency of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life. He has been reported killed in 
action. 
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POST-WAR NEED FOR SALESMEN 

Economists are pretty well agreed 
that it will take huge production of 
goods after the war ends to maintain 
national income at levels that will in- 
sure full employment and healthy post- 
war conditions. Little has been said as 
to the vastly increased number of sales- 
men required to effect a distribution of 
the goods produced. 

Some idea of the increased number 
of salesmen all industry will need was 
given recently by Harold J. Cummings, 
vice president, Minnesota Mutual Life, 
who is also chairman of the board of 
the National Federation of Sales Ex- 
ecutives, when he estimated that the 
country should have 114 million sales- 
men to market goods and services suc- 
cessfully. Before the war there were 
7,000,000 men in sales work whose ranks 
have now been reduced to 4% million. 
sales forces 
of business within any reasonable time 
looks like a stupendous job of selection 
and training. Evidently, the competition 
for sales ability is going to be brisker 
than it has ever been in the past. The 


Such an increase in the 


insurance business has had plenty of 
experience with induction and training 
of salesmen. it has arrived at maturity. 
In life insurance it has been shown 
that without certain fundamental apti- 
tudes no amount of training will make 
a salesman who will justify the expense. 
A larger amount of business can be 
produced by fewer salesmen properly 
selected. 

If the post-war business world en- 
gages in reckless competition for sales- 
men the insurance business will surely 
profit from its experience and hold to 
its proven principles of selection. 





INSURANCE SOCIETY PLANS FOR 
RETURNED SOLDIERS 

With William A. Riordan nominated 
for reelection to the presidency of the 
Insurance Society of New York for his 
third term, the society will intensify its 
preparations for inauguration of courses 
for men and women in the armed serv- 
ices who will need to be brought up to 
date on the changes which have taken 
place in insurance during the time they 
As told 
elsewhere in this issue, this is the un- 
dertaking which Mr. 
paramount in the society’s planning at 


have been in the armed forces. 
Riordan sees as 


the present time, 
Recognizing that the program itself 


York City under the act 





must await the end of the war and that 
complex problems must be faced at that 
time, the society is studying those prob- 
lems which may be anticipated and by 
research is preparing itself to meet them 
when they come. 

Here is the set-up. A committee has 
been named comprising a representative 
of each branch of the business, as fol- 
lows: Allen Robinson, Yorkshire, cas- 
ualty; William Ehrmanntraut, Ameri- 
can Surety, surety; Eugene Richard, 
American of Newark, fire; G. W. Mc- 
Indoe, Universal, marine; Al Nixon, Ma- 
rine Office of America, inland marine; 
Samuel B. Rosan, Union Central, life; 
Leonard Jacobs, Leonard Jacobs & Co., 
representing producers. Each man is 
engaged in a careful study of his own 
branch of the business to determine its 
particular needs and their reports will 
serve as a background when the time 
comes to put the brush-up program into 
operation. 

This committee is working closely with 
the rehabilitation committee of the In- 
surance Post No. 1081, American Legion. 
Arthur C, Goerlich, educational director 
of the society, is chairman of the Legion 
committee, and Messrs. Ehrmanntraut 
and Richard are members. Their par 
ticipation in the work of both post and 
society insures coordination instead of 
overlapping of programs. Insurance men 
and women who left the metropolitan 
New York district to join the armed 
forces will find on their return that the 
insurance industry in the area has pre- 
pared itself to offer them the best train- 
ing that its study and research can de- 
vise. 





Lieutenant Albert D. Matthai, Jr., an 
underwriter in Compensation and Lia- 
bility Department of United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co., is now a Ger- 
man prisoner. Early in 1941 he enlisted 
in the Army later becoming a bomber 
pilot and seeing action over Africa and 
Europe. After his family had been noti- 
fied he was missing in action news came 
over the German propaganda broadcast 
that he was in a prison camp. 


i ee 


Maurice E. Benson, assistant counsel, 
American Life Convention, is father of 
dauchter born in Evanston Hospital, 
Evanston, Ill., the second child of Mr. 
and Mrs. Benson. 
* * * 


W. R. Bulloch, provincial agent for 
the London Guarantee & Accident for 
Quebec, 
of the Women’s 
Westmount, P. Q 


has been re-elected president 
General Hospital at 





OBERDORFER 


EUGENE 


COLONEL 


Lieutenant Colonel Eugene Oberdor- 
fer, who in civil life is with the Ober- 
dorfer Insurance Agency, Atlanta, has 
been promoted to Colonel. He is execu- 
tive officer of the S san Antonio Air Serv- 
ice Command, a post he has held since 
September 1, 1943. Prior to that time 
he was assistant chief of the Personnel 
and Training Division, and of Opera- 
tions and Training Branch. A veteran 
of the first World War, he re-entered 
active service in July, 1942. His brother, 
Donald Oberdorfer, of the Oberdorfer 
Insurance Agency, is one of the best 
known insurance men in Georgia. 

* * x 

Phelim O’Toole, St. Louis real estate 
and insurance agent and former mem- 
ber of the Board of Alderman, has filed 
for the Democratic nomination for Con- 
gress from the 12th Missouri District. 
Congressman Walter C. Ploeser, Repub- 
lican, head of the Ploeser, Watts & 
Company, general insurance agency, is 
again seeking the Republican nomina- 
tion. 

* * * 

E. H. Lougee of Council Bluffs, Ia., 
will complete his fiftieth year as local 
agent in June, one of the longest rec- 
ords of continuous service as an agent 
in the state. He was born in New 
Hampshire, July 11, 1868, migrated to 
Council Bluffs in September, 1887, and 
was employed as a bank clerk for sev- 
eral years. He went back to New 
Hampshire for a short time and then 
returned in 1887 when he was employed 
in a mortgage loan office, a_ business 
which he has still continued to follow. 
He started in the insurance business in 
June, 1894, 

* * * 

President W. T. Grant, chairman of 
the board of the Kansas City Con- 
servatory of Music, and who is presi- 
dent of Business Men’s Assurance, re- 
ported that funds had been raised by 
special contribution for the purchase of 
a residence adjoining the Conservatory 
grounds to provide additional studios for 
the Conservatory’s activities. The Con- 
servatory, which was founded thirty- 
seven years ago, has an enrollment of 
approximately 1,300. Mr. Grant has 
served as trustee and been a _ loyal 
friend and supporter of the Conserva- 
tory for many years. 

ok * * 

Thomas G. Linnell, well known Minne- 
anolis insurance man who is president 
of the Hennepin County Safety Coun- 
cl, has started campaign for the re- 
duction of traffic accidents in Minne- 
apolis which have been soaring recently. 








M. Baersalov 
R. L. MARCOTTE 


R. L. Marcotte, general agent, Bank- 
ers National Life in Bloomfield, N. J., 
served as chairman of the 1944 Red 
Cross. war:fund drive in that town 
which was oversubscribed by 40%. One 
of the most civic-minded citizens of 
Bloomfield, Mr. Marcotte is executive 
director of its Red Cross Chapter and 
of the Community Chest as well as 
president of the local Lions Club. He 
has been a life underwriter since 1927 
and for the past four years has repre- 
sented the Bankers National Life. At- 
testing to his production ability, Mr. 
Marcotte is a member of its Master 
Producers Club and his agency ranks 
among the leaders for 1944 to date. 


* * * 


Capt. John Kerman, U. S. Marine 
Corps, arrived in Los Angeles last week 
on a thirty-day leave of absentce, to 
visit his parents, Vice President of 
Pacific Mutual Life F. R. Kerman and 
Mrs. Kerman, at their home in South 
Pasadena. Captain Kerman has. been 
sixteen months overseas, in the South- 
west Pacific and participated in some 
of the sanguinary battles with thie 
Japanese in that region. 

* x x 


Vaughan D. Griffin, Manchester, N. I1., 
life insurance general agent, was elected 
president of the New Hampshire Tax- 
payers’ association at the annual meet- 
ing held in Concord. Griffin has 
been president of the Manchester asso- 
ciation for the past two years and was 
vice president of the state-wide federa- 
tion, previous to his election as presi- 
dent. 

* & * 


Kenneth Teasdale, general counsel 
Mutual Savings Life of St. Louis, has 
been reappointed chairman of the speak- 
ers bureau of St. Louis War Finan: 
Committee to serve during the Fif! 
War Loan drive in June and July. Mr. 
Teasdale is a former president of t! 
St. Louis and Missouri Bar Association 
and member of the national affairs cot 
mittee of the St. Louis Chamber 
Commerce. 


s 


* * * 


David R. Hoover of Hoover Insuran:¢ 
and Trust Service, Detroit, who has be: 
appointed general agent of Gener 
American Life in that city, is a gradua 
of University of Michigan. He h 
been active in Detroit insurance orga! 
zations, is a member of Detroit Yac 
Club and Detroit chapter of U. S. Pow 
Squadron, has been a speaker for bo 
Red Cross and Community Fund. 























Deputy Superintendent Davis of 
New York 


Shelby C. Davis, recently appointed 
Deputy Insurance Superintendent of New 
York, has had a background of unusual 
interest, A glance at it will quickly 
show why he qualifies easily as an econ- 
omist and statistician, which will be his 
work at the Department. 

Mr. Davis is a son of George H. Davis, 
a graduate of Princeton and a retired 
architect, who is now at the age of 80 
living in Peoria, Ill. The family in this 
country dates back to John Alden and 
includes several generations in West Vir- 
ginia. Shelby C. Davis, after graduation 
from Lawrenceville, was graduated from 
Princeton, where he majored in history, 
politics, economics and finance, and fin- 
ished first in his senior year, class of 30. 
He was managing editor of The Prince- 
tonian, and is now on the Princeton 
History Alumni Council. Following 
Princeton, he took a master’s degree at 
Columbia University. 

Mr. Davis then went abroad to pursue 
studies at University of Geneva, where 
he got a Ph.D. in 1934, his thesis being 
“Reservoirs of Men.” He also wrote a 
book on the French war machine which 
was published subsequently by Allen & 
Unwin, London publishers, which was 
favorably reviewed in the London Times 
and other journals. In 1931, while in 
Europe, Mr. Davis had seen the rise of 
Hitlerism, thought the world should be 
made acquainted with the fact, and that, 
with comments on the French Army and 
on the necessity for Anglo-Saxon soli- 
darity, furnished the theme of the book. 

While at Geneva Mr. Davis became 
assistant to Frederick William Wile, 
famous newspaper man, who was chief of 
the Columbia Broadcasting staff in 
Switzerland. They put on a broadcast 
at the League of Nations assembly which 
was the first time this had been done. 
\t the University of Geneva he special- 
ized in studies of international econom- 
ics, At the time the English pound had 
reached a new low in value and the 
l‘rench franc had started going to pieces. 

Returning to the United States in 1934, 
Mr. Davis went to work as a statistician 
for the Investment Corporation of Phil- 
adelphia, some of the directors of whom 
are well known. While in the field for 
the corporation he did a lot of traveling, 
making analyses of industrials, railroads 
and utilities. Among other industries 
reviewed was that of air transportation 
during its early days, and his contacts 
in this connection were particularly with 
the American Air Lines and United Air 
Lines. 

Investment Corporation of Philadel- 
phia formed a separate investment trust 
in 1938 called the Delaware Fund, in 
which Francis and Edmond du Pont were 
interested, and Mr. Davis became treas- 
urer of the Delaware Fund. At the same 
time he was elected a director of Erie 
National Bank in Philadelphia. At about 
this period he also became a regular con- 
tributor to the Financial Times of Lon- 
don, articles being on American finan- 
cial and industrial subjects. 


























He left Philadelphia in November, 
1939, to come to New York as economic 
adviser of Tom Dewey in the latter’s 
campaign for the Presidential nomina- 
tion. For Mr. Dewey he prepared studies 
on various economic and financial sub- 
jects. At the same time he was made 
financial editor of Events, a magazine 
which was an offshoot of the magazine 
Current History, which had been pub- 
lished by the New York Times and of 
which Spencer Brodnev was editor. 

Late in 1940 Mr. Davis opened an in- 
vestment research organization under 
his own name at 61 Wall Street, which 
was affiliated with Clark, Dodge & Co. 
He also became financial editor of Cur- 
rent History and Forum, a_ publication 
which grew out of the old Current His- 
tory which New York Times had pub- 
lished, and the old Forum, editor of 
which had been Henry Goddard Leach. 
About this time he also wrote a brochure 
bearing the title, “Investment Decisions 
of Industry.” In 1941 he wrote a series 
of articles on American industry for the 
Atlantic Monthly. 

In 1942 Mr. Davis resigned from finan- 
cial journalism and went to work as a 
member of the Requirements Committee 
Staff of the War Production Board in 
Washington, chairman of which was Wil- 
liam L. Batt, now chairman of the War 
Production Board. This committee had 
to do with requirements of industry and 
materials working in close affiliation with 
Lend-Lease. Mr. Davis was in charge 
of estimating foreign requirements. 

Late in the fall of 1942 Mr. Davis 
came to New York as chief Statistician 
for War Production Board of New York 
State and northern New Jersey, in which 
capacity he was also statistician for 
Smaller War Plants Corporation, a sun- 
sidiary of WPB. In the American Sta- 
tistical Association Mr. Davis has been 
active and is now chairman of the se- 
curities and capital markets division of 
that association. He was formerly asso- 
ciate head of the New York chapter of 
the association. Also Mr. Davis has been 
an officer of New York Society of Se- 
curity Analysts. He is a vice president 
of Lawrenceville Alumni Association and 
is vice chairman of the color guard of 
the Sons of the Revolution. 

Mrs. Davis was Kathryn Waterman 
of Germantown, Pa. They have two 
children. Shelby M., 7, was named after 
Shelby M,. Cullom, for many years a 
United States Senator from Illinois, a 
grand-uncle of Mr. Davis. Their daugh- 
ter, Diana, is 5. 

x * x 


by ge A. Riordan 


William A. Riordan, who has been re- 
nominated for president of the Insurance 
Society of New York and who a be 
the next president of the New York 
Soard of Fire Underwriters, has been 
in the insurance business thirty-six years, 
his entire service having been in down- 
town New York. He knows the city as 
a police reporter of a daily paper does, 
and his acquaintance both inside the 
insurance business and out is expansive. 
That acquaintance includes judges, pub- 


* department ; 


lic officials, members of the police and 
fire department. A bachelor, living at 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel, he gets around. 
There are 15,000 insurance brokers in 
New York and he knows as many of 
them as anybody does. His insurance 
post is assistant general manager of the 
Aetna Affiliated Companies, administer- 
ing fire and marine insurance business 
of the Greater New York head office 
under Vice President J. E. Lewis. 

Born in the Yorkville section of New 
York City in East Eighty-eighth Street 
and attending school there and later in 
the Bronx, he was the son of an artisan 
who was killed in an accident while at 
work on a building. It was necessary 
for him to go to work in support of his 
family when he was 14. The job he got 
was in the local department of the 
Home Insurance Co. under Vincent P. 
Wyatt, then head of that department. 
President of the company was the vet- 
eran and beloved Elbridge Gerry Snow, 
and one of his early memories is of a 
daily visit before going to work every 
morning which he made to the Morning- 
side Drive home of Henry Wells, head 
of the parcel post department of the 
Home. Wells was ill, and President 
Snow, who was fond of Wells, wanted 
a daily report on how he was getting 
along, 

From office boy “Bill” Riordan moved 
into various departments; first to han- 
dling reinsurance; then to the local fire 
next to the storage ware- 
house business. 

In 1917, when the late James J. Hoey, 
later of Hoey & Ellison, was executive 
special agent of the Continental in 
charge of metropolitan department, Mr. 
Riordan joined the Continental and be- 
came assistant to Arthur Hornickel, man- 
aging the department under Mr. Hoey. 
He remained with the Continental until 
1920 when he joined the Sun under U. : 
Manager P. T. Kelsey as local secretary 
in complete charge of the New York 
City office. After six years with the 
Sun he joined the Automobile Insurance 
Co. as manager of its local fire depart- 
ment, also becoming manager of the 
same department for the Standard Fire. 
In January, 1940, he was advanced to the 
position of assistant general manager of 
the Aetna Affiliated Companies as ad- 
ministrator and supervisor of fire and 
marine business under Vice President 
Lewis. 

For many years Mr. Riordan was en- 
gaged in committee work; has been re- 
garded as one of the most competent 
po conscientious committeemen in the 
business. He has been on so many com- 
mittees that he has lost track of tne 
count. 

Mr. Riordan has been chairman of the 
loss and adjustment committee of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
for the past thirteen years, one of the 
most important committees in the fire 
insurance business. For many years the 
late Allen E. Clough was secretary of 
the committee and the present secretary 
is E, C. Niver, executive vice president. 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Function of the loss committee is to 
simplify and expedite the problems of 
handling losses in which a numler of 
companies are interested. It was formed 
to remedy a bad public relations situz- 
tion. Until the committee came into ex- 
istence, and when reinsurance facilities 
were more limited than now, it was not 
unusual to see many adjusters on a small 
loss with resultant confusion. Situation 
was-described by Jchn M. Whiton, pres- 
ident of New York Board in 1901. when 
he declared it was not uncommon for a 
dozen adjusters to “work” on a smail 
fire, charging their expenses in the bill. 
He was authority for a statement that 
at one $1,000 loss on the Bowery there 
were fifteen adjusters, One of the mer- 
cantile journals commenting on the sit- 
uation said: “The ratio of adjusters to 
one loss reached high-water mark in 
the case of the recent burning of a plant 
when the roll call showed upwards of 
thirty adjusters present.” It was de- 
cided to appoint a committee to take 
the matter up. President Whiton said 
that it took three months to appoint 
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the committee and he made seventy-five 
different calls to find out the sentiment. 

The committee got order out of set- 
tlement chaos in short order and public 
relations with the insured greatly im- 
proved. Policy of the loss committee 
is to assign one adjuster to a loss not 
exceeding $10,000, irrespective of how 
many companies are on the loss: ana 
additional adjusters in larger losses. 

Another important activity of Mr. 
Riordan is chairman of the Central Bu- 
reau Committee of the fire and casualty 
companies in the Greater New York 
territory, which committee has done a 
lot in eliminating what has been euphe- 
mistically designated as “free insurance,” 
but which, in some instances, has been 
out-and-out swindling of fire companies 
of their earned premiums. The commit- 
tee has greatly stimulated better collec- 
tion of insurance premiums. 

Origin of this committee grew out of 
a statement by the late Sumner Ballard, 
secretary of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, that at least $5,000,000 a 
vear was lost to companies in the Greater 
New York area by the evil of free in- 
surance. Certain brokers would place 
fire insurance for a year’s term; would 
then cancel it before passage of sixty 
days; and would keep on placing new 
insurance and canceling old. In other 
words, kiting policies. Thus they would 
be able to have the insured protected 
for eighteen months for a twelve months’ 
premium. 

Ballard claimed that not only did this 
cost the insurance companies a lot of 
money, but it was discriminatory and 
against public policy; that the honest 
man paid his premiums in full and on 
time while others did not, although re- 
ceiving full protection, The constant 
writing and canceling of policies on the 
same risk was also expensive to the 
companies. He thought there should be 
a central organization through which 
daily reports should be cleared so that 
track could be kept of all risks by this 
central organization. 

The situation was eventually solved 
satisfactorily when the New York State 
Insurance Department offered to receive 
reports through a central bureau relative 
to a payment of unearned premiums. 
Concurring with this request the central 
bureau was established by the companies. 
Superintendent of Insurance at the time 
was James A. Beha, who assigned to 
Deputy A. N. Butler, now vice president 
of Corroon & Reynolds, the duty of 
watching the record of the unearned 
premiums. At the present time unpaid 
unearned premiums are reported to the 
Department once a month by this bu- 
reau, of which Charles Stulz is manager, 
and has been since January 1, 1933. He 
has had thirty years’ experience in the 
insurance business. 

The bureau has been operated most 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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H.S. Milligan’s Postwar Comments 


General Manager, North British & Mercantile, Now on This 
Side of Water, Says Companies of Allied Countries Will 
Re-establish Themselves in Enemy and Invaded 
Countries Quickly as Possible After War Is Won 


Hubert S. Milligan, general manager 
of the North British & Mercantile, one 
of the most colorful and interesting in- 
ternational personalities, and one of the 
most traveled of executives, is 
now making his fourteenth visit to this 


widely 


country. Five years have passed since 


he was on this side of the water. 


| wanted ,to renew my American ac- 
quaintances,” he said to the writer, “and 
also I desired to be present on the oc- 
casion of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
with the North British & Mercantile of 
Cecil F. Shallcross, our United States 
manager, Coming over at this time I 
am hoping, too, to be able to see some- 
thing of your wonderful war effort.” 


Post-War Comment 


Mr. Milligan was asked if he would 
discuss post-war plans of his companies, 
He said that before the present world 
war started the North British companies 
were doing business in nearly every 
country in the world, and as Germany 
and her allies invaded one country after 
another all business of the North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile and other companies 
in countries fighting Germany came to a 
standstill. After invading Poland, Nor- 
way, Belgium, Holland, France, Greece, 
Czecho-Slovakia the Germans took over 
the insurance business in those countries 
and also dominated the insurance busi- 
ness of their allies, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Finland and Hungary. When the Japs 
went into China, Indo-China, Dutch East 
Indies, Siam, the Philippines and other 
parts of the world a similar situation re- 
sulted with the Japs dominating the in- 
surance business in the countries they 
invaded. 

“Just as after the last war, however, 
as soon as victory is won we shall go 
back to those countries and reestablish 
our insurance connections with them,” 
he said, “though this time the extent of 
territory affected is so vastly greater, 
and the disorganization so complete, 
that it will be a much more difficult job 
and take a very long time. Over the 
period between the two wars the British 
companies had worked closely together 
with the American Foreign Insurance 
Association, and we shall look forward 
to similar close collaboration with them 
in the future.” 


Manpower Situation 


Discussing the manpower situation in 
British insurance offices Mr. Milligan 
said: “When the war is over and the 
soldiers and sailors return the manpower 
situation will be relieved. Not many 
males under 40 are now left with us, 
and the female staff which we built up 
in the earlier years of the war is now 
being heavily depleted. Britain’s popu- 
lation of effective working age is just 
over 33,000,000. Mobilized in the services 
or in vital employment are 22,750,000 men 
and women. Of these some 15,000,000 
are men and well over 7,000,000 are wo- 
men. Two out of every three Britons, 
men and women, between the ages of 
14 and 65 are doing full-time war work. 
Many others, such as housewives, who 
cannot do full-time, do part-time war 
work, Women who work less than 
fifty-five hours a week and men who 
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work less than sixty have to do forty- 
eight hours a month of additional na- 
tional service in the civil defence, fire 
watching or home guard. Of women 
in the 18-40 age groups, 90% of the 
single women are working and more 
than 80% of the married women with- 
out children.” 

War damage insurance is compulsory 
in Great Britain, the risk being carried 
by the Government. The insurance com- 
panies act as agents for the Government 
and do the whole of the work—settle- 
ment of losses, collection of premiums, 
etc—in connection with the scheme. 
They also act in an advisory capacity to 
the Government on all questions where 
fire hazard is involved. 


Damage From Enemy Attacks 
in Britain 

Mr. .Milligan gave the latest figures 
available in August, 1943, as to damage 
from enemy attacks in Britain. There 
were 2,800,000 houses hit by bombs or 
otherwise damaged by attack i in England 
and Wales, which is one in five of all 
houses, and a further 75,000 in Scotland. 
Number of churches damaged was 14,- 
GON. There were 500 hospitals hit in 
Great Britain and 1,103 schools in Eng- 
land and Wales. More than 900,000 
books in libraries were destroyed. 

Career of Mr. Milligan 

Mr. Milligan was born in Birming- 
ham, England, where his father was 
manager of a bank. His principal early 
education was in King Edward’s school, 
Jirmingham, an institution dating back 
to the sixteenth century. 

He was associated with two other 
Birmingham young men, John Drink- 
water and Barry Jackson, in starting an 
amateur acting company called the Pil- 
grim Players, moving spirit in which was 
Jackson. All three of them acted, Mil- 
ligan playing leading roles in Shakes- 
peare, old English comedies and morality 
plays. Jackson’s father died, leaving 
him a large fortune which resulted in his 
carrying out a long cherished wish of 


N. Y. Agents Issue 
Convention Program 


MEET AT SYRACUSE MAY 8-9 





Moreton, Beams and Congressman 
Ploeser Feature Speaker's; President 
A. C. Wallace Will Preside 





The New York State Asgociatton of 
Local Agents has issued its complete 
program for the sixty- second annual 
meeting at the Hotel Onondaga in 
Syracuse next Monday and Tuesday. A 
wide variety of subjects will be up for 
discussion and speakers include several 
experts in their fields. Prior to the con- 
vention the directors will meet on Sun- 
day afternoon and evening. Directors 
whose term of office expires at this 
meeting include Floyd H. Greene, 
Saranac Lake; Murray M. Lent, White 
Plains; John C. Olson, Buffalo; Rae B. 
Steele, Elmira; James A. Stephens, 
Watertown, and John C, Stott, Nor- 
wich. 

On Monday morning the convention 
opens with a joint meeting of officers 
and members of local boards and county 
associations with state association com- 
mittees. Joseph A. Neumann, president 
of the Queens County Association, will 
preside. Committee chairmen and_ local 
board heads will report on activities of 
the last year. 


General Session Monday Afternoon 

On Monday afternoon at 2 o’clock the 
first general session will convene. This 
will be preceded by an educational film 
entitled “Learn to Live.” President 
Willis H. Hills of the Syracuse Under- 
writers Exchange will welcome to the 
convention to Syracuse again and R. E. 
Thompson, president of the Suburban 
New York Association, will respond for 
the association. 

President Augustus C. Wallace of the 
state association will present the report 
of the administration in a public rela- 
tions year, to be followed by the reports 
of Secretary-Treasurer J. W. Rose and 
National State Director R. M. L. Car- 
son. Some proposed amendments to the 
association’s by-laws will be presented 
for consideration and action. 

Following an informal dinner, with 
entertainment, in the evening the reso- 
lutions and nominating committees will 
meet. 

Tuesday Program 

Another film, ‘“Before the Alarm,” will 
be presented Tuesday morning before 
the general session at 10 o’clock. This 
will be an all-discussion period with the 
following discussion leaders: Roy A. 
Duffus, Rochester, on war strategy in 
sales and methods; John C. Stott, Nor- 
wich; Fred J. Marshall, East Aurora, 
on common sense coverage on farm 
properties; Charles J. Schoen, Mt. 
Vernon, on outside fire and burglary 
protection, and Clarence H. Twichell, 





establishing a repertoire company and 
building a really modern theatre which 
he thought a city of 500,000 population 
could support. Thus, the famous Bir- 
mingham Repertory Theatre came into 
being. 

During this time Mr. Milligan was a 
surveyor in the home service of the Lon- 
don & Lancashire, He decided that he 
had to chose between the careers of 
theatre and insurance, and he decided 
to make insurance his full-time career. 
John Drinkwater in later years became 
a famous playwright, one of his dramas 
being built on Abraham Lincoln’s career. 

Mr. Milligan was then transferred to 
the foreign division of his company, and 
for the whole of the period from 1907 
to 1914 was traveling abroad as foreign 
inspector. He became foreign superin- 
tendent of the North British & Mercan- 
tile under the late Arthur Worley, who 
became Sir Arthur. In 1918 Mr. Milli- 
gan was made assistant fire manager; in 
1920 foreign manager; in 1926 sub-man- 
ager; in 1928 manager; and in 1937 
general manager. He had succeeded Mr. 
Worlev as fire manager and then as 
general manager. They made an un- 
usually fine team, having great abilities 
and talents, each a contrast to the other, 


Syracuse, on the need for a resear 
bureau. 

President Fred A. Moreton, Salt Lak 
City, of the National Association of In 
surance Agents, will also be a featur 
speaker at this session, speaking o 
public relations. 

On Tuesday afternoon President Li 
ella I. Goodridge, Albany, of the Fed 
eration of New York Insurance Women’ 
Clubs will speak briefly. She will b 
followed by Vice President T. Y. Beam 
of the Eagle Indemnity, who will spea! 
on latest developments in comprehen 
sive personal liability insurance. 

The insurance buyer’s viewpoint wil! 
be presented by Henry Anderson, man 
ager of the insurance department «©! 
Paramount Pictures, Inc., New York 
Mr. Carson, as chairman of the com 
mittee on public and company relations, 
will discuss “Whys and Wherefores oi 
Fire Insurance Rate Revision.” The se 
sion will conclude with adoption of reso- 
lutions and election of. officers ani 
directors. 

At the annual banquet that evening 
Congressman Walter C. Ploeser of 
Missouri, who is an insurance agent in 
St, Louis, will be the principal speaker. 
The Syracuse American Legion chorus 
will. provide entertainment. 


The local convention committee is 
headed by Lewis F. Lighton, Jr., gen- 
eral chairman, and serving with him 


are A, C, Deisseroth, Willis H. Hills, 
Leonard F. Kotzbauer, Thomas H. 
Munro, Jr., Irving L. Shimberg and Carl 
A. Young. 





Rochester Agents Ask Rule 
On Fire Rate Adjustments 


The Underwriters Board of Rochester, 
N. Y., at a special meeting last Friday 
adopted a resolution on the new fire 
rates in New York State and the pro- 
vision that the rates are made retroac- 
tive to February 1. The agents believe 
that cancellation and rewriting will re- 
sult in confusion and discrimination if 
not made equally retroactive and their 
resolution contains the following: 

“Be it resolved that the Underwriters 
Board of Rochester, N. Y., Inc., urges 
the adoption of a definite rule to pro- 
vide that the adjustment of premiums on 
policies issued prior to February 1, 1944, 
be made by endorsement providing for 
short rate charge up to February 1, 1944, 
and pro rata adjustment of premiums on 
basis of new rates effective on such poli- 
cies from February 1, 1944, to expira- 
tion thereof.” 

The members voted to prepare board 
advertisements for the Rochester papers 
announcing that the clerical work neces- 
sary will be tremendous but that every 
policy will be reviewed as quickly as 
possible. 





FCAB Advances Senior and 
Woodroffe in Eastern Field 


The Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bu- 
reau has appointed R. Senior as 
branch manager of the Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., office. He joined the organization 
in 1932 at White Plains and has been 


-with that office twelve years, servicing 


losses in Westchester, Putnam and 
Rockland Counties. 

Herbert L. Woodroffe is appointed ad 
juster in charge of the Paterson, N. J., 
office, effective June 1. He has been in 
fire insurance thirty years and joine: 
the loss bureau at Jamaica, N, Y., in 
February, 1931, and since then es 
handled adjustments in the suburban 
New York and Long Island territoric:. 





Senate Acts on Bailey Bill 


The Bailey-Van Nuys bill, to affirm 
the intent of Congress to’ exempt in- 
surance from the anti-trust laws, ha 
been referred to the full Senate Judiciary \ 
Committee by a sub-committee. It is be 
lieved the bill will encounter oppositio: 
in the committee and no action is ex 
pected until after the Supreme Cour! 
renders its decision in the South-Easteri 
Underwriters Association case. 
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Thomas Finds Attacks 
Amalgamate Insurance 


SPEAKS IN NORTH CAROLINA 

Says Atlanta and Washington Crises 

Have Established Interdependence of 
Branches of Insurance Business 


The interdependence of the several 
-anches of the insurance business has 
heen firmly established as a result of 
‘tacks on it through the Federal Court 
tion in Atlanta against the insurance 


unpanies and through developments at 
Vashington, said W. Ray Thomas, 
ittsburgh, vice president of the Na- 


mal Association of Insurance Agents, 

his address before the North Caro- 

na Association of Insurance Agents 

Raleigh, April 28. 

Speaking on the subject, “Public Re- 
ations in Practice,” Mr. Thomas said 

- association is attempting to develop 
inderstanding of the broad issues which 

nfront all agents in two ways: first, 

n seeking to make the association more 
iemocratic so that the diversity of rep- 
resentation on the national board of 
state directors and. on the executive 
ommittee “constitutes a network of 
communications which influences your 
national administration to be acutely 
responsive to the needs of all”; second, 
to bring the association to the states 
through participation of the executive 
committee members in state association 
meetings. 

Good Public Relations Practice 

“This, in itself,’ he said, “is good 
public relations practice. Trying to 
operate a public relaiions program on 
the broad stage of a national trade as- 
sociation without constantly adapting 
that program to the needs of individual 
localities would be like trying to learn 
a foreign language without knowing 
rules of grammar and syntax. It could 
be done. But the job would be super- 
ficial. It would be ineffective.” 

In evaluating the benefits of the asso- 
ciation’s public relations program to 
the individual members, Mr. Thomas 
broke it down into its component parts: 
relations with customers, relations with 
government, relations with all other 
business and those relations which in- 
volve elements of the business of 
insurance. 

He said the public relations program 
has now reached the action stage, and 
can now be put into practice. 

the Consumer Front 

“On the consumer front,” he said, ‘ 
are prepared to tell our story—the story 
of our services and what they mean to 
the community—to our customers and 
Prospective customers in a_ series of 
challenging advertisements which will 
be available in matrix form for use 
by local boards.” 

\s to the governmental front, he said 
the association officers are endeavoring 
to obtain the right type of representa- 

ion in Washington. “We are not look- 
ing for a big name,” said Mr. Thomas, 
“or for a super- lobbyist or a glorified 
errand boy. Boiled down to its  sim- 
plest terms, the job calls for a person- 
able, skilled representative who can 
interpret the complex Washington pic- 
ure to us, and interpret our work and 

onomic utility to legislative, executive 
and administrative Washington. 

“An important part of the practice 

' public relations is to study all those 

rces and to determine the most effec- 
ive and helpful approaches to public 

ficials,” Mr, Thomas said. “Our first 
udy in this field has been completed 

id is ready for distribution. And this is 

helpful to public officials as it is 
ourselves. Too often we condemn 
liticians for what to us seem to be 
rrors in judgment when actually we 
ive failed by not giving public officials 

: proper base of information and sup- 
at which is essential to an understand- 

of our particular problems. 

Neither Fish, Flesh Nor Fowl 

“One of the great handicaps which 
€ are just now beginning to overcome 


the fact that for too many years 
‘surance agents have been reluctant 
) identify themselves as either flesh, 








fish or fowl. We have always had pro- 
fessional responsibilities, but there has 
never been anything cloistered or aca- 
demic about our work. We have served 
industry, but we are not industrialists. 
We serve commerce and business, but 
the nature of our service goes far be- 
yond the ordinary relationships in the 
usual commercial transaction.” 





NEW YORK RATE BULLETINS 


Rate Reductions Announced for Risks 
In Suburban Field and Up-State; 
Rates Given in Four Groups 
The New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization has issued to agents and 
brokers in all parts of the state except 
the New York Exchange territory, where 
data already been distributed, 
formation on the rate readjustments 
made necessary by the rate reduction 
order of the New York Insurance De- 

partment. 

“One of the features of these rate 
changes that is comparatively new to 
the production field is the significance 
of the classification of the individual 


risk,” says the bulletin. “If the classi- 
fication of a given risk determines its 
participation in the experience of a 
grou» of similar risks, then it seems de- 
sirable to provide for uniform classi- 
fication and uniformly rigid adherence 
to classification procedure. Consequent- 
ly, all rates hereafter promulgated will 
be identified by a class number, either 
on the tariff card or in the minimum 
rate table as the case may be. 

“Supplements Nos. 21 and 28 to the 
Dwelling and Farm Schedule and the 
Minimum Rate Tabie respectively and 
Supplement No. 57 to General Rules 
which accompany Bulletin, make avail- 
able rate changes in certain classes 
which are either readily identifiable or 
do not require specific rerating.” 

No change is made in minimum pre- 
mium or minimum return premium Rule 
40A of general rules. 

Outstanding minimum and _= specific 
rates on risks in Groups A, B, C, and D 
are readjusted as follows: Group A— 
reductions of 20% and 25% are made on 
buildings and contents of churches and 
chapels, most warehouses, hotels, clubs 
and boarding houses. Educational insti- 
tution rates are cut 3314%; mercantile, 
office, bank and telephone buildings, 
10% to 25%; mercantile stocks and fur- 
niture, 10% and 20%; public garages and 
airplane hangars, 25% to 35%, and lum- 
ber yards, 20%. Manufacturing sprink- 
lered risks, where sprinklered grading 
is 40% or better, are cut 25% and non- 
manufacturing range from 10% to 25%. 

Group B—residence property and out- 
buildings, excluding farm property, in 
the suburban field are as follows: 


New Rates 
Building Contents 


has in- 


srick: 
Class A Protection... $ .08 $ 14 
Class B Protection... 10 16 
Frame: 
Class A Protection... 2 16 
Class B Protection... 14 18 
Apartments, minimum rated class. 
(These rates do not apply to risks spe- 
cifically rated.) 
Brick: 
Class A Protection... $ .13 $ 18 
Class B Protection... 15 20 
Frame: 
Class A Protection... 18 22 
Class B Protection... 26 30 


with classes subject 
only to minimum rates and rate reduc- 
tions are affected by rules in General 
Rules Supplement No. 57 or Supplement 
No. 28, for up-state territory. 

Group D deals with classes which re- 
quire specific re-rating to reflect author- 


Group C deals 


ized reductions. These cannot be ap- 
plied until new rate cards are issued. 
The classes include metal works, chem- 


ical paint works, textile and cloth works, 


food and food products, breweries, 
sprinklered risks and _ miscellaneous 
manufacturing and non-manufacturing 
risks. 








North British Group 
Changes at New York 


CARDONA’S DUTIES EXTENDED 


Will Direct Brokerage Production for 
Brokerage and Service Dept.; Leopold 
Advanced to General Agent 


The North British Group announces 
that -J. Russell Cardona, in addition to 
his present duties as general agent of 


‘the metropolitan inland marine depart- 


meni, has assumed direction of broker- 
age production for the brokerage and 
service department and metropolitan de- 





J. R. CARDONA 


Mr. Cardona started in the 
business in 1920 and has had 
local agency and field experience and 
has been in the home office of the 
North British since July, 1937. He is 
well known among producers and is 
well qualified, by knowledge and ex- 
perience, to assume his new respon- 
sibilities. 

Announcement is also made _ that 
William A. Leopold has been advs anced 
to the position of general agent and 
will supervise the general cover division 
of the brokerage and service department 
at the New York office. Mr. Leopold 
has been associated with the group for 
about twenty-five years, during ten of 
which he served in various capacities in 
the New England department, both in 
home office and field. For the past 
fifteen years his activities have been in 


partment, 
insurance 


connection with the general cover 
division. 

John G. Diekmann will continue in 
the capacity of general agent in the 
brokerage and service department, with 
added responsibilities. 

Harry B. Standen, secretary, will con- 
tinue general supervision of the metro- 
politan (fire, automobile and inland 
marine) and brokerage and_ service 


departments. 





Riordan Nominated to 


Head New York Board 


William A. Riordan, assistant general 
manager in New York City for the 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, has 
been nominated for president of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters, 
to succeed A. J. Smith, president of 
Zweig, Smith & Co., now completing his 
second term. Other nominations are as 
follows: for vice president, Ronald R. 
Martin; secretary-treasurer, E. C. Niver; 
assistant secretary, E. V. Treacy, and 
assistant treasurer, Walter C. Howe. 
The annual meeting will be held on 


Wednesday, May 17. 





The New Jersey Special Agents’ Asso- 
ciation met Monday evening in Newark, 
with members participating in a general 
discussion of the personal property 
floater. 





FETE MRS. ainsi IN CHICAGO 


Distaff Aataiietiiin " Menan NAIW 
President; Women From Other Cities 
in District Attend Reception 


The Distaff Executives As- 
sociation of Chicago 
afternoon, 


Insurance 
gave a reception 
April 22, at the 
Club, for Mrs. 
New Jersey, 
Association of 


the after- 
interesting, 


Saturday 
Woman’s University 
Ada V. Doyle of Caldwell, 
president of the National / 

Insurance Women. During 
noon Mrs. Doyle gave an 
informal talk. 

In addition to the 
of the local association, and honoring 
Mrs. Doyle, the following out-of-town 
guests were present from other women’s 
insurance clubs in the district, which 
are also members of the National Asso- 
ciation: Fern Harrington, St. Paul; 
Joanne A. Surges, Margaret Nukor and 
Lucille McDermott, Milwaukee; Ada 
Iselin and Martha Roush of Racine, 
Wis.; Helen Stombs, Rock Island, IIL, 
and Florence Kirch and Mary Lou Felt- 
man, Indianapolis. 

In the morning preceding the recep- 
tion, Mrs. Doyle, Mrs. Harrington and 
Miss Stombs were entertained by Alvah 
Small, president, Underwriters Labora- 
tories, and his secretary, Sadie Hoff- 
man, vice president of the IDEA, who 
conducted them through the laboratories 
and entertained them at luncheon. 

Following the reception, the visitors 
were entertained at dinner at the Union 
League Club. 

At the regular monthly meeting and 
dinner of the IDEA at the Cordon Club, 
April 20, the guest speaker was Harry 
K. (Smoky) Rogers, chief instructor of 
the fire prevention department of the 
Western Actuarial Bureau. He spoke 
on “The Humanitarian Side of Fire 
Prevention.” 

Two new members joined the Asso- 
ciation; Josephine Martin, Massachu- 
setts Bonding, and Isabelle C. Heath, 
United States Aviation Underwriters. 


large attendance 





Albany Insurance Women 
Elect Margaret O’Connor 


Margaret M, O’Connor was 
president of the Insurance Women of 
Albany, N. Y., at the annual meeting, 
April 27, succeeding Anna E. Waugh. 
Following are the other officers elected: 
Vice president, Elizabeth Cantine; re- 
cording secretary, Lillian Fuller; cor- 
responding secretary, Vera Champine; 
treasurer, Elsie O’Connell; assistant 


elected 


treasurer, Helen Kissell; historian, Mary 
E. Gardner. 
Mrs. Alfred L. Madden spoke to the 


club on the medical aspects of the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill before the 
United States Senate. It was voted to 
begin a course in agency management, 
beginning the first week in May. The 


Albany women will send a delegate to 
the annual meeting of the New York 
State Association of Local Agents at 


Syracuse, May 8-9. It was also decided 
to sponsor a supper for soldiers and 
sailors at the USO canteen, under di- 
rection of Hester Thayer, chairman of 
the war activities committee. 





Trade Press Campaign Begun 
By Crum & Forster Group 


The Crum & Forster Group is launch- 
ing a new educational series in the trade 
press. Realizing a serious lack in the 
public’s familiarity with the inner work- 
ings of the industry, as well as its re- 
fae to our war-time Government, the 

. & F. companies are turning the spot- 
hehe on some significant “facts, figures 


and forecasts.” They hope this timely 
series will correct some erroneous im- 
pressions, and will help in educating 


those agents who need accurate informa- 
tion with which to combat adverse criti- 
cism. 

Any agent desiring information on 
specific questions which can be discussed 
in subsequent issues may write to Har- 
old Junker, vice president of Crum & 
Forster. 
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Newman Tells Agents How to Sell 
Correctly Reporting Forms of Cover 


Believing that many agents are not 
well enough acquainted with the benefits, 
sales opportunities and terms of report- 
ing forms of fire Paul W. 
Newman, Travelers Fire manager for 
West Virginia and western Pennsylvania, 
presented an excellent explanation on 
existing reporting forms and how they 
should be used, in a talk at the Pitts- 
burgh Insurance Day meeting on April 
24. The flexibility of reporting forms 
has always been and still is one of the 
most important and advantageous fea- 
tures to the buyer of insurance, he said. 
Many changes have been effected in 
fifteen years, always to broaden cover- 
age, to extend eligibility and to meet 
buyers’ needs. 

In selling these forms Mr. Newman 
told agents to point out the following 
features: 

“(1) It is a contract of convenience, 
especially designed to care for the in- 
surance needs of the business having 
multiple locations, or a single location 
having large and fluctuating values. 

“(2) The insurance may readily be re- 
flected by one policy, with the conse- 
quent advantage of one expiration date,” 
said Mr. Newman. “If more than one 
policy is desired it is easy to show a 
percentage of the cover in each of vari- 
ous companies, Many reporting covers 
are, of course, written on such a basis. 

“(3) Because of the ease of handling 
such a risk under one policy the assured 
can thoroughly understand the cover and 
on know that it applies to all locations 
alike, 


No Danger of Non-concurrency 


“(4) The one policy removes the pos- 
sibility of non-concurrency, a danger 
ever present when many policies are is- 
sued by various companies. 

“(5) The premium is computed on the 
fluctuations of values on an average or 
pro rata basis. With an assured who 
has been accustomed to canceling some 
of his stock policies from time to time 
during each year it is an interesting ex- 
periment to sit down and show him 
quickly, by actual figures, how much 
money he might save under this report- 
ing torm. 

(6) It is an automatic cover, pro- 
tecting the assured up to the limits of 
liability named in the policy at all lo- 
cations. This is particularly important 
today with values increasing tremendous- 
ly, almost overnight, and not in many 
years has there been a time when the 
need for a fluctuating cover was so 
great and could so readily be visualized 
by one of your clients. 

“(7) The cover, likewise, automatically 
protects the assured, subject to the limit 
of liability, at unreported and unknown 
locations which might be acquired, 
through purchase, through merger, or 
because of temporary warehousing, until 
the next periodical report is rendered. 

“(8) The form employed is exceed- 
ingly generous and embraces in its con- 
ditions many features which tend to 
give an assured a more than ordinary 
degree of satisfaction because of the 
breadth of his cover,” continued Mr. 
Newman. “With many local representa- 
tives, particularly in smaller cities, there 
existed for many years a feeling that 
the so-called brokers’ forms were very 
much more liberal than anything that 
local agents might ordinarily prepare; 
in the reporting cover form we have a 
means of protection which is just as 
broad as any form which any of your 
competitors might draw up. 

“(9) Provision has been made for in- 
suring against hazards other than fire. 
It is always advisable to use every pos- 
sible effort to include in the policy the 


insurance, 


extended coverage and vandalism coy- 
erages 
“(10) Improvements and betterments 


may also be covered under some forms. 

“(11) The unearned premium endorvse- 

ment may be attached to all forms. 
Existing Reporting Forms 

“Now to name and briefly describe ex- 
isting reporting forms: 

“Tt. U. B. Form A and Single State 
Reporting Form A are very similar and 
may be written at one or more locations 
in most jurisdictions. Both forms are 
based on monthly reported values and 
require a minimum or retained premium 
of $100 per policy. The rate in this 
area is the 100% coinsurance rate in- 
volving the prescribed credit. Coverage 
may include merchandise, supplies, fur- 
niture and fixtures in stores, restaurants, 
warehouses, distribution points, etc., and 
stock only in various specified businesses 
such as manufacturing plants. 

“Form No, 1 in many respects is not 
unlike the A forms,’ Mr. Newman de- 
clared. “One difference, however, is that 
this form requires not less than $500 
minimum provisional premium, including 
extended coverage, per account, and min- 
imum final retained premium of $300 
per account. 

“Experience has proved that there 1s 
no further need for Forms B or No. 2; 
therefore these foms have been with- 
drawn. 

“Form No. 5 is the designation given 
to the good old-fashioned blanket in- 
surance that is written through I. U. B., 
with certain important changes making 
it applicable to large high-grade .as- 
sureds with widely scattered property, 
and requires $300 minimum premium, 


Builder’s Risk Form 

“In addition to the several I. U. B. 
multiple location forms do not overlook 
the builder’s risk reporting form with 
automatic cover clause. This form is 
very broad and automatic in its condi- 
tions and especially desirable on large, 
high-valued buildings during construc- 
tion. 

“Now just as a few precautionary sug- 
gestions: 

“(1) Sell reporting forms with ade- 
quate limits of liability; for safety, add 
at least 10% to assured’s estimate of 
maximum values. In most cases the 
provisional premium is more than earned 
and at time of loss actual values should 
not be found to exceed policy limits. 
(2) The following guide is very helpful 
in reporting values which should include: 


What Values Should Include 


“1. Increases in market value. 

“2. Add cost of all freight, express, 
transportation, handling and _ storage 
charges. 

“3. The value of merchandise received 
on the premises, which has not as yet 
been inventoried or entered in the ac- 
counting records. 

“4. Buying expenses should be added 
to the invoice cost. 

“5. Non-circulating inventories, out- 
dated, outstyled or obsolete merchandise 
should be valued in accordance with cur- 
rent market conditions. 

“6. Interest in and/or liability for mer- 
chandise held, such as merchandise on 
consignment; storage; lay-aways; held 
pending return to manufacturer or pur- 
chasing source; held for repairs or serv- 
icing or otherwise held, should be in- 
cluded in the insured values. 

“7. Miscellaneous supplies such as sta- 
tionery, cartons, packages, labels, pack- 
ing materials, etc., should be declared 
at current market cost of items involved. 
Depreciated or obsolete items should be 
valued accordingly. 

“8. Furniture and fixtures based on 
replacement cost less depreciation or 
actual appraisal. Add new purchases. 

“9. Merchandise on platforms or else- 
where within 100 feet of the building 


or other permitted distance from insured 


locations. 
“10. Merchandise manufactured should 
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SARGEANT VIEWS EARLY DAYS 


New Hampshire Fire Chairman Writes 
Reminiscences; Second Broadside Cele- 
brating Company’s 75th Anniversary 

The May broadside distributed by the 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co. is 
one of the most interesting of its “sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary” series. This fea- 
tures a picture of Frank W. Sargean‘, 
chairman of the board, together with 
his reminiscences of his early days with 
the company. Mr. Sargeant has seen a 
great expansion of the New Hampshire 
Fire since he entered its employ as an 
office boy over sixty years ago. 

The company is still receiving favor- 
able comments on the unusual manner 
it used in introducing its anniversary 
campaign .last month, Each state agent 
and special agent received a supply of 
the April broadsides with his individual 
portrait and signature printed thereon, 
which he mailed to h's own agents. This 
novel treatment served as an excel ent 
reminder of the company and its rep.e- 
sentatives, in these days when travel 
conditions are so difficult. 


Wm. A. Baumann’s New Post 


Appointment of William A. Baumann 
as superintendent of the fire underwrit- 
ing department at the home office of 
the Manufacturers Fire is announced by 
W. Stanley Kite, president. Mr. Bau- 
mann has had a broad background in 
the fire insurance business. He has spent 
the past twenty years with a large 
group of companies in the field as a 
producer, and in the home office in 
various supervisory positions. 


PACIFIC FIRE DIVIDEND 
Directors of the Pacific Fire have de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $1.25 a 
share, payable May 12 to stockholders 
of record May 5. 











reflect current labor, material and over- 
head costs. 
“11, Interest in 
betterments. 
“12. If incidental machinery is insured 
—replacement cost less depreciation. — 
“13. Merchandise values in locations 
acquired after the inception of the in- 
surance policy to be covered should be 
included in the next succeeding report 
of values. 
Deduct Following Items 
“1. All discounts from the inventory 


values. 

“2. Periodic deductions should be 
made from inventories for breakage, 
waste, shrinkage and pilferage. 

“3. Inventory accounts should not in- 
clude balances due from customers, cov- 
ering merchandise sold and actually re- 
moved from the premises. 

“4. Decreases in market value, 

“5. Physical depreciation, if any. 

“6. Merchandise shipped but not yet 
entered on records, 

“7, Merchandise for which invoices 
have been received and entered, but 
which is still in transit.” 


improvements and 
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Approves Reductions on Certain Classes 
of Fire Risks; Issues List of 
Counter Class Adjustments 

The New Fire Insurance Exchange, 
conforming to the Insurance Depart- 
ment’s rate cut order, last week ap- 
proved reductions on certain classes of 
risks to apply only to policies which 
took effect on or after February 1, 194, 
and to be applied at counters of writing 
offices. With respect to policies written 
prior to February 1 restrictions are as 
follows: 

1. Rate reduction shall not be made 
by endorsement. 

2. Policies shall not be canceled to 
take advantage of reduction except at 
short rate as of the date of request for 
cancellations. Requests for short rate 
cancellation received subsequent to April 
24, 1944, may be antedated to that date, 
nrovided the insurance is rewritten from 
the same date as the cancellation and 
placed with the same company for an 
equal or larger amount and for the term 
(not unexpired term) as the original 
policy or any longer period, In case 
of such rewrite the Arbitration Com- 
mittee of the Exchange has previously 
ruled (Circular 2555, 1-12-26) that it will 
not be considered a violation if notice of 
cancellation for non-payment of pre- 
mium is not sent until the twentieth of 
the month following the month in which 
the insurance is rewritten. 

Further Restrictions 

3. Policies shall not be canceled pro 
rata and rewritten under the terms of 
paragraph (a) of Hand Book Rule 17. 

4. They shall not be reduced pro rata 
by endorsement under Hand Book Rule 
ms A 
5. In any case the rate to be used is 
that applying at the time of rewrite or 
endorsement. 

The counter class adjustments apply 
only to such buildings and contents 
which bear on the rate cards the same 
state class numbers for which adjust- 
ments are shown in the list, unless other- 
wise indicated. 





Canadian Report Condemn: 


Self-Insurance Proposzls 

At the request of the Dominion Board 
of Insurance Underwriters, Profes:or 
C. A. Ashley, of the Department of 
Political Economy of the Univers ‘y 
of Toronto, has conducted an investiy2- 
tion into the proposed self-insurar :¢ 
plans of certain municipalities ‘1 
Canada. The results of his survey have 
convinced Prof. Ashley that self insi'- 
ance would ‘prove unsatisfactory (0 


municipalities and provinces, according 
to his report to the board. 
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They are not 


Somewhere, deep in enemy territory, our captured soldiers 
wait out the duration. Herded in prison camps, the shin- 
ing event in their routine is the periodic arrival of a link 
from home—the American Red Cross package. 

Listen to the stories of exchanged prisoners—hear them 
tell you that it was the food packages sent through the 
American Red Cross that literally kept many of them alive, 
and kept hope and faith alive in all of them. For the work 
of the American Red Cross in sending needed food — 
and comforts such as clothing and tobacco — is one 


of the great unsung stories of this war. 


. 


‘Yea 


forgotten .. 


Supplementing this help to our caged fighting men, the 


International Red Cross, the parent organization of the 
American Red Cross, is authorized to transfer messages 
from prisoners of war to their homes. Thus a two-way 
channel of communication between those brave captives 
and their homeland functions regularly. | 
Yet—this is but one of the many great services, in 
war and in peace, performed by the American Red Cross. 
It is with a feeling of sincere gratitude that we 
salute this unique, essential and most humane of 


institutions. 


This is the third of a series of advertisements dedicated to the American Red Cross by 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Ocean and Inland Hull and Cargo 
Including War Risk 
Anywhere in the World 
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The Pennsylvania Fire Insurance 
Company 


The Commonwealth Insurance 
Company of New York 


The Mercantile Insurance Company 
of America 


The Homeland Insurance Company 
of America 


The Ocean Marine Insurance Company, 
Limited 


ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 
Telephone: BEekman 3-4642 
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Nationwide Experience on Aviation 


Hull Risks for the Last Five Year: 


The New York Insurance Department 
this week issued figures on classified 
nationwide experience on aviation insur- 
ance for the five years 1939-1943 inclusive. 
The figures were filed with the Depart- 
ment by the Board of Aviation Under- 
writers. The experience is that of com- 
panies composing the Associated Avia- 
tion Underwriters, Aero Insurance Un- 
derwriters, United States Aviation In- 
surance Group, the Employers Group 
and the Mutual Aircraft Conference. 
Airline insurance was written only by 
the Associated Aviation Underwriters 





and the USAIG. The Mutual Aircr>’: 
Conference wrote only hull insurar 
on small planes. Experience on liabi! 
and property damage risks is publis! . 
in the casualty section of this issue. 

As of December 31, 1943, the pol 
year 1942 developed premiums of §° - 
614,489 and brought a loss ratio of 51.6:,, 
while at the end of 1942 the same poli 
year had developed premiums of $3,9-., 
965 and a loss ratio of 39.2%' 

The total hull risks with policy ye 
experience to December 31, 1943, cover- 
ing the five groups, direct business on! 
was as follows: 








Net Incurred Losses 
Policy Premiums Including Allocated Loss 
Year Written Claim. Expense Ratio 
SCHEDULED AIR LINES— 
rosie oi, Breath Seo ets Marie ee $ 1,021,984 $ 204,495 20.00 
LSE Nes ene ane See se 1,173,501 512,960 43.71 
1 EPR Ete Me ree ene. 1,343,034 518,267 38.59 
Re i en's 3. cam ose 1,005,494 474,227 47.16 
Ds. ors, cr eee an 533,359 29,508 5.53 
a ee ae $ 5,077,372 $ 1,739,457 - "3425 
INDUSTRIAL AID RISKS— 
BORG ERR RRL Ae pean Wet $ 164,271 $ 96,000 58 44 
1 gs RR IS, I or <n 162,777 47,766 29.34 
11) NONE eat een gr ra Oe Co eee 269,300 79,748 29.61 
RM 8 SIS 55 Sa Bd nvrbhteaudS his 200,274 51,605 25.76 
TUS 9 eit ca eacvnl cut eh seve ack DO Msi ooe 200,266 35,857 17.90 
| ET oe wae $ 996,888 $ 310,976 “31.19 
FLYING SERVICES— 
11 HME SORE ea tant ey nN, ee ae $ 247,853 $ 135313 54.59 
NO ae, hick Ane ele iadin Coated witb ours 788,620 658,995 83.56 
BP es Stee Shonen aerial eis 1,305,577 860,592 65.91 
DRE oes cir Sioa sued Mohair 1,221,904 1,103,161 90.28 
TOUT Ss ernie Seb orate tate icvigtels Giovarerors 950,482 298,523 31.40 
MORAN Se hisinas een es $ 4,514,436 $ 3,056,584 67.70 
MANUFACTURERS— 
BOBO es, a iavace cing eda Sa ee $ 864,532 $ 643,577 74.44 
TION pe Foo, OE: Ness rasan aire 2,069,467 1,142,253 55.19 
BAR eect aes reccren Steed ron 3,171,800 1,089,423 34.34 
EES ery ae Santer 1,767,931 331,049 18.72 
MAS acai oye caiitis sw eceosereteata 1,003,256 422,713 42.13 
POtAL ck Svea ataneeee. $ 8,876,986 $ 3,629,015 48.88 
PRIVATE PLEASURE RISKS— 
OO A Ne ee ene ata $ 234,652 $ 90,946 38.75 
pa ich eee eerie 403,684 244,824 60.64 
BRIN in Laictes alntetae a hot vercloiasere hie 609,055 423,546 69.54 
SS ae eer gPae, ara ws asree Fbai8 405,113 325,897 80.44 
BRS say Mocs Settee 3d avs. bate rote arora ore 321,398 137,300 42.71 
eS Ree PN $ 1,973,902 $ 1,222,513 61.93 
Cc. A. P. HULL— 
OBO! at ea dita cone cone amnnenes 
POs SORA osha Eee | Ss 
BREE Olson Maes Aa esis terete eee Be Pea rir 
ND Fa SR RR rss Se eae Oia OTS $ 1,013,773 $ 591,883 58.38 
IN ge cits IE k 0-4 a 6 Meicals «| si Seeo os 338,014 265,712 78.60 
Wii: 3. eke $ 1,351,787 $ 857,595 63.4 
ALL COMBINED— 
Oe clic, Gg A rigs Spite ts Meehan ee $ 2,533,292 $ 1,170,331 46.19 
TROIS pei BE Nery cart yh Pee a 4,598,049 2,606,798 56.09 
5a cece Wier u'd:5-S ergs ate pile Miote eave 6,698,766 2,971,576 44.36 
TR scot Cu stheaahateee early eRe 5,614,489 2,877,822 51.26 
PS) Vass eiciate eine deararae neds ite’ 3,346,775 1,189,613 S059 
6 | ee EN nee) $22,791,371 $10,816,140 47.46 
heretofore, will be available for the 


Dwelling Form 


(Continued from Page 1) 


dwelling insurance to the loss of garage 
or other outbuildings on the premises. 

(4) A tenant renting a house has the 
option to apply up to a maximum of 
10% of his insurance on household goods 
to improvements he has made to his 
leased quarters. 

(5) Automatic reinstatement of insur- 
ance after a loss has been suffered is 
provided for up to $250. This means 
that any fire loss less than $250 does not 
reduce the face of the policy. 

In addition to these benefits obtain- 
able under the new dwelling house pol- 
icy form, the stock fire insurance com- 
panies have also adopted a uniform form 
-of what is known as “extended cover- 
age” insurance. Extended coverage, as 


same premium as in the past but tlie 
coverage has been broadened, so that 
the householder gets more protection 
for the same cost. Extended covera:¢ 
includes protection against damage »y 
windstorm, hail, explosion, riot, ci"! 
compotion, aircraft, vehicles, and smoie. 
As an example, smoke or smudge dam- 
age was formerly collectible only if it 
was caused by a furnace or fixed-po-'- 
tion heating apparatus leading to a chit.:- 
ney, but new coverage includes porta! '¢ 
heating and cooking units attached 0 
chimneys. 





KY. BUREAU CHANGES NAME 

The Kentucky Actuarial Bureau h:s 
changed its name to the Kentucky li- 
spection Bureau. G. H. Parker is man:- 
ger. 
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It costs the insured nothing extra — but 
it becomes a powerful selling aid when 
properly presented. 


Explain to your customers and pros- 
pects that under a new ruling (adopted 
in a majority of the States) a North 
America fire policy on Dwelling Con- 
tents and Personal Property now cov- 
ers up to 10% of the amount (not ex- 
ceeding $1,000) on household goods or 
personal property belonging to mem- 
bers of the insured’s family in other 
locations such as laundries or clean- 
ers, or in summer homes, or in transit 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 


PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE -> 








Gives Wings to 
Five Contents Policy 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 





between a fixed location and any of 
those places. Existing policies are con- 
strued to cover this expanded form 
without endorsement. 


Tell your customers. Tell your pros- 
pects. Fire insurance not only costs 
them less than ever, but the policies 
have been liberalized in a thoroughly 
practical way. When notifying your 
clients, be sure, too, that they have 
sufficient insurance to fully satisfy any 
possible claim under today’s highly 
inflated replacement values. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


COMPANIES 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
NATIONAL SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Insurance to Value Essential If 
Adjustments Are to Be Satisfactory 


The measure of protection offered by 
a fire policy is based on the value of 
insured property at the t'me of a fire 
and the relation of the insurance ca 


ried to that value, said Thomas Jb. 
Bradley, assistant manager at Pitts- 
burgh for the Fire Companies’ Adjust 
ment Jureau, when addressing the 


Pittsburgh Insurance Day meeting April 
He defined value of property as cost 


of like material and workmanship pre- 
vailing at the time of loss, with proper 
deduction for depreciation, 

A primary intent of the fire policy 
contract, according to Mr. Brad ey, ts 
to have as a foundat on for anv loss 
adjustment the values applying to the 
subject of insurance as of the time of 
loss, regardless of lower or higher 
original costs and from these figures 
make any proper deductions for depre- 
ciation, salvage, and other factors. Mr 


Bradley declared that his experience in- 


dicates_ that values of all sorts have 
generally increased. rather than = de- 
creased, and in the last few years there 


has been a steady advancement in costs. 


Extent of Rise in Costs 
“In the field of building constuction 
statistics show, that = in \Veghens 


cost of small brick hor he 
bathroom onh 


has rst n | 


County the 
containing one 
necessary complements, 





since 1939; while the same type of 
dwelling of frame construct‘on hes ris n 
17%,” continued Mr. Bradley. “Brick 
houses, as always, cost more to con- 


made by 
construc- 
percentage 


struct because the gain of 4% 
frame construction over brick 
tion has not yet equalled the 
differential that existed prior to 1929, 

“These percentages will be slightly 
lower in outlying communities an d, in 
either case, large city or small town, 


become proportionately — hight for 
larger buildings; because larger build- 
ings require the services of architects, 
engineers, financially ab'e gencral con- 
struction companies; perhans more sub- 
contractors, as well as scaffolding, pro- 


and so on, all 
includ- 


tection against injury, 
of which represents added cost, 
ing overhead. 

“An actual adjustment that | have just 
completed involved a large apartment 
building upon which was carried insur- 
ance of $80,000 predicated upon a value 
of $100,000, the approximate purchase 
price, exclusive of ground, a few years 
ago. The amount of insurance was at 
that time considered to comply with the 
80% reduced rate contribution clause, 
but was not later adjusted to the in- 
creased cost of construction. A fire 
of $31,000 was finally agreed upon, which 
figure was arrived at by using present 
day cost of materials and labor. To be 
consistent it was only fair to determine 
the sound value of the structure on the 
same basis, and, accordingly this value 
was placed at $113,000. In turn the re- 
quired amount of insurance was ap- 
proximately $90,000 instead of $80,000 
thus causing the assured to contribute 
one-ninth of his loss, or about $3,500. 


loss 


Insuring Property Bought at Bargain 
rices 

puzzling kind 

— of 


“A different and more 
of problem arises when the 
substantial bargain is involved. Bargains 
are sometimes gained by purchasers 
when owners sacrifice for the sake of 
quick liquidation; or, because of market 
value. Still other parallel examples are 
properties acquired through gifts or for 
nominal considerations. In every such 
case the owner is entitled to protection 
on the basis of replacement value at the 
time of loss, less any proper deductions 
which are normally made. The insurance 
company is not entitled to the advan- 
tage gained by the insured at the time 
of purchase. 

“Let us for a moment 
hypothetical purchase. A 


consider a 
person pays 


$10,000 for a home that cost $30,000 to 
build, 


exclusive of the value of the 


land uwoon which it stands and its land- 
scanning. The property has been well 
iaintained and has depreciated so 
reatly only because of an almost non- 
cx sting market for costly homes. On 
the theory that a serious partial loss 
might occur insurance of $20,000 was 
obtained at the time of the purchase. Is 
there one among us who would have 
this purchaser limited to $10,000 and, if 
overtaken by a fire loss of $15,000, lose 
$5,000? If not, then, that purchaser 
cannot be denied an amount of insur- 
ance equal to the total sound value of 
the dwelling. 

“When such problems of value devolve 
upon one who is entrusted with agency 
powers it is his duty to weigh well the 
character of the purchaser/assured, as 
also, h's motive for buying, and then 
act judiciously. 

“The one exception to purchase: 
this category is termed obsolescence. 
When the industrial backbone of a com- 





munity is broken values are thereby 
drastically affected and the really in- 
surable account is the exception. Here 


we should guard against setting up, or 
allowing to be set up, by continuing 
insurance based on previous — values, 


moral hazards and trafsgressions of the 


printed ‘Permission for Other Insur- 
ance’ clause when using the standard 
forms suoplied by the Allegheny County 


and Middle Department Boards of Fire 
Underwriters. 
Merchandising Field 
“The merchandising field is entirely 
too complicated to discuss here. Count- 
less items are not obtainable at any cost 
and are no longer in stock,” continued 


Mr. Bradley. “It is, of course, known 
that the cost of most of life’s necessi- 
ties has greatly increased — statistics 
ges lag si Mea 

indicating 37% overall. 


“A recent experience involved, among 
other items, a totally destroyed washing 
machine eight years old that cost $79. 
Claim was made for the original cost, 
with no allowance for depreciation as 
night normally be expected. The claim 
was approved because it was F ieee see 
that reconditioned washing machines of 
the same quality and size commanded 
a Price equal to the claim. 

“This can be accounted for because 
washing machine prices are not frozen 
by the OPA. It may be worthy of men- 
tion that in the household appliance 
field, refrigerator prices, both new and 
used, were restricted as of March, 1943, 
yet the price range has not changed in 
more than five years. 

“Turning to the machinery field we 
find that an OPA ceiling became ef- 


fective March, 1941. rise of 8% took 
place between 1939 and January, 1941, 
and then, in anticipation of price ceil- 


ings being established by the Govern- 
ment, further increase of 22% occurred 
from January, 1941, to March, 1941, as 
of which date prices were stabilized. 
Consequently, a reviewal of all risks 
with each individual assured, will offer 
a new challenge for increased insurance 
sales. 
Coinsurance 

“T need not tell you of our mandatory 
rule in Allegheny County whereby man- 
ufacturing, mercantile and apartment 
buildings, their contents (excepting 
household effects in non-fireproof apart- 
ments, which is optional) are written 
subject to coinsurance. You also know, 
that these same clauses are extensively 
used on the same kind of risks located 
beyond the boundaries of our county. 

‘Speaking strictly from an insurance 
adjustment standpoint, suffice it to say 
there is no comparison between the 
reaction of an assured whose insurance 
is adequate as to value, and one who 
is inadequately protected, particularly 
when the reduced rate contribution or 
full reporting clauses are involved. 

“An interesting adjustment, under the 
latter clause, was completed a_ few 
weeks ago after several seemingly fruit- 


N. A. MEN JOIN ARMED FORCES 


Four Special Agents and Two Adjusters 
From Philadelphia; Two Go From 
Chicago Service Office 
Four special agents and two loss ad- 
justers attached to the metropolitan 
Philadelphia department of the North 


America Co.’s have just entered the 
armed forces. They are: J. Preston 
Thomas, Winfield D. Murray, Edward 


D. Hodge and John E. Etchberger, spe- 
cial agents; and Ervin E. Steigerwalt 
and George Burkhart, loss adjusters. 
Harley C. Fasse, engineer, and Rich- 
ard E, Clute, special agent, attached to 
the North America’s Chicago service 
office, also have gone into the service. 
Fred Kiefer has been transferred from 
North America’s metropolitan engineer- 
ing department to the loss department, 
as an adjuster. Leigh Magee has gone 
from the metropolitan department to the 
Harrisburg service office, as an engineer. 





PROMOTE CRIST IN INDIANA 


Charles B, Crist, who has been acting 
manager of the North America Co.’s 
service office at Indianapolis since 
March, 1943, has been made manager. 
He succeeds Alfred H. Benjamin, who 
went into the service. Mr. Crist came 


to the North America in 1923, as a 
special agent in Indiana. Later, he be- 
came state agent, in which position he 
continued until he was brought to the 
Indianapolis office last year. 





McLEAN JOINS LAW FIRM 
\Jilson FE. McLean, wh» has resigned 
as manager of the Ca adian Inland Un- 
deswriters Association, will join the law 
firm of Fennell, Porter & Davis. It still 
is doubtful when the association will ap- 
point a new manager. 


iess conferences during a full year. I 
was satisfied the assured harbored no 
dishonest motive, but rather, lacked a 


understanding of his 


proper contract, 
together with the added handicap of 
unsystematic bookkeeping. Briefly, the 


assured was reporting monthly values of 
stock at irregular periods far below the 
actual value, but this fact was not 
brought to light, until he was overtaken 
by a fire loss which was total to value. 
In this instance a limit of $20,000 in- 
surance was carried. A loss of $22,000 
was presented, but the amount. by ad- 
justment was reduced to $19,000. The 
last reported value was $8.000 and the 
value for that same month was deter- 
mined to be $17,000. One can readilv 
see the cause for dissatisfaction when 
an assured is called upon to contribute 
nine-seventeenths of his loss, or more 
than half the amount, as in this case. 
10% Extension of Coverage 


“A problem arising in an adjustment 
of a loss on household furniture, in- 
sured subject to a reduced rate con- 
tribution clause is at the present time 
confronting me. Another of its kind may 
not soon occur but I believe it is 
worthy of comment here because it has 
to do with value. The question relates 
to the newly established 10% extension 
of coverage on household and personal 
effects while temporarily located any- 


where in the United States, Canada or. 


Newfoundland. An apartment was being 
renovated when the fire happened but 
prior to beginning the work a number 
of valuable articles were temporarily 
removed to other locations, part in pos- 
session of a local dry cleaning estab- 
lishment, and part with a member of 
the family on vacation. It is known 
that the amount of insurance carried is 
not sufficient to comply with the re- 
duced rate contribution requirements if 
all articles had been in the apartment 
at the time of the fire; yet, if the value 
is limited to the articles actually in 
the apartment .then there will be no 
penalty through coinsurance. 

“Since the policy is sufficiently broad 
as to extend to cover absent values, even 
in part, then the whole value should 
be considered in the adjustment, just as 
though all articles were in the original 
place of insurance coverage: the apart- 
ment.” 
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Now more than ever it 
is the responsibility of 
every agent to provide 
the broadest protection 
available to assured. Our 
new Personal Property 
Floater affords “Al! 
Risks” coverage in the 
home or elsewhere under 
one policy, on personal 
property of all kinds in- 
cluding household fur- 
niture and furnishings. 





Insurance Company Utd. 
50 John Street, New York 





Large Hail Writings 

Another big hail writing year is in 
sight in the Northwest and it has started 
earlier than usual. A lot of business 
was written in April, but the bulk of it 
will go on the books now. Rates are 
as much as 25% higher than last year 
in many localities but this has not cur- 
tailed buying by farmers in Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota. 


Hail experts estimate the premium vol- 
ume in the three states will surpass the 
$5,000,000 of 1943, a year in which heavy 
losses wiped out most of the premium 
income for the companies. They are 
hoping for better results this year. 


ARIZONA WOMEN ELECT 
On April 18 the Insurance Women of 
Phoenix, Ariz., elected the following o!!1- 





cers: Marjorie Wescott, Valley National 
Company Insurance, president; Ruth 
Wade, Southwestern General Agency, 
vice president; Faye Simmons, State 


Farm Mutual, recording secretary; Mary 
Montgomery, California-Western Sta es 
Life Insurance Company, corresponding 
secretary, and Betty Wight, B. L. Ud 
Agency, treasurer. In addition, th se 
were named to the board of directo 
Rosemary Wurth, America Fore Grou); 
Agnes Brueggeman, Loyalty Groti); 
Ruth Sutton, Fireman’s Fund; Heicn 
McKee, Home Insurance Compary; 
Betty Wertman King, Employe's 
Group, and Yvonne Cheney, Aetna i1- 
vestment Company. Officers: will be in- 
stalled at the May meeting. 
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ALAN EIFERT CHANGE 





Returns to Midtown Area as Head of 
Eifert, French & Co.; Perrin-Eifert 
Agency Is Dissolved 

\lan Eifert has resigned as vice pres'- 
dent and director of the Perrin Or- 
vanization, 75 Maiden Lane, New York 
City, and the firm of Perrin-Eifert 
\gency, Inc. has been dissolved. Mr. 
Kifert will return to h's former head- 
quarters at 51 East 42 Street, continuing 
the agency of Ejifert, French & Com- 
pany, Inc., of which he is the sole owner, 
and which for so many years was one 
of the largest fire and casualty agencies 
in the midtown area. 

The agency, which opened its new 
offices on May 1, will again represent all 
of the companies in the agency before 
the merger with the Perrin organization 
in 1942. The facilities of the Great 
American Group with the Rochester 
American for metropolitan fire business, 
and the Great American Indemnity as 
borough agents for casualty are included 
in that representation. In addition they 
will represent the Great American In- 
demnity Co. as general agents for fi- 
delity & surety. Mr. Ejifert has been 
associated with the Great American 
Group since 1927. 

Mr. Eifert commenced business in 
1927 as manager of the uptown branch 
office of the Great American, subse- 
quently establishing an agency under his 
own name and later formed the firm of 
Eifert, French & Co., Inc. When Mr. 
French retired in 1938 Mr. Ejifert be- 
came sole owner of the agency. 

Edward Mahler will handle the cas- 
ualty affairs of the agency. He was for 


many years a casualty underwriter for 
Kifert, French & Co., Inc. before its 
merger with W. L. Perrin & Son. 


Charles W. Rich will handle the fire 
underwriting. For a number of years he 
has operated his own agency and is 
well known to brokers. The accident & 
health department will be continued un- 
der William Schaper, who was also for 
many years with Eifert, French & Co., 
Inc. H. Dear will continue with Mr. 
Kifert as treasurer. 


BROWN ADDRESSES | LA. AGENTS 
Tells Them Producers Must Know Their 
Business Fully to Justify Its 
Position as a Profession 

Insurance is definitely a profession and 
should be treated with the seriousness 
and sincerity which a profession de- 
serves, Hunter Brown, Pensacola, Fla., 
executive committee member of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
told the twenty-fifth annual gathering 
of the Louisiana Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, in Shreveport, on April 19. 

“As a profession,’ Mr. Brown con- 
tinued, “it requires of us to be profes- 
sional men and women, and, to do this 
successfully, we must constantly study 
the changes of our business and be pre- 
pared to fit these changes and improve- 
ments to our customers’ needs.” 

To live up to this ideal, he urged that 
each agent constantly adhere to one es- 
sential attitude which he reduced to 
three words, “obligation, responsibility 
and duty.” : 

Admitting that much progress had 
been made since the “catch-as-catch-can” 
days, he dcelared that “we have not 
reached the final goal and that the pur- 
suit of individual and business improve- 
ment must be constantly advanced.” 





JOHN J. ROE, JR. 


Long Island, N. Y., 
Roe & Son, located at 
marked its forty- 


The prominent 
agency of John J. 
Patchogue, on May 
sixth anniversary. John J. Roe organ- 
ized it on May 1, 1898, and in Septem- 
ber, 1938, took as his partner his son, 
John J. Roe, Jr., who is a past presi- 
dent of the New York State Association 
of Local Agents. The senior Mr. Roe 
is vice president and a trustee of the 
Union Savings Bank of Patchogue and 
the junior Mr. Roe a trustee. The agency 
has represented the National Fire of 
Hartford and the Boston since it was 
onened, Several other companies are 
also in the agency. 





Midyette Buys Prize Cattle 

Payne H. Midyette of Tallahassee, 
Fla., past president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents and at pres- 
ent a candidate for the state legislature 
has added to his 


; 
cattle-breeding farm. 
He has purchased “Beau Perfection 
227th,” a six year old Polled Hereford 
male, and also two cows, “Miss Buster 
Domino 4th” and “Ruth Domino,” each 
with a heifer calf. These animals are 
from the Warner Polled Hereford farms 
at San Jose, Ill. Mr. Midyette said that 
“I feel that this addition to my herd 
will mean much in our effort to supply 
top breeding stock for the. southeastern 
district.” 


PHOENIX OF LONDON AMERICAN 
L. &t &'G. FIDELITY ~ PHENIX 


HARTFORD 
NORTH Ab 


NORTH CAROLINA GRADUATES 


Nine Students at Charlotte Complete 
NAIA 100-Hour Course, Largest 
Class Up to Present Time 
The largest graduation c'ass to date 
under the educational program of the 
National Association of — Insurarce 
Agents received formal recognit‘on for 
its successful completion of the 100-hour 
curriculum, during the annual mecting 


of the North Carolina Association at 
Raleigh, April 28. ; ‘ 
W. Ray Thomas, Pittsburgh, vice 


president of the Nat‘onal Associat’on, 
presented certificates to the five men 
members of the class, which was spon- 
sored by the Charlotte Insurance Ex- 
change. At the special request of the 
four women graduates, their awards 
w ll be presented at the annual meeting 
of the North Carolina Associaton of 
Insurance Women at Charlotte, May 20. 


The graduates are Reginald L. Price, 
state national director of the Nozth 
Carolina Association; Ernest F. Young, 


chairman of the state’s educational com- 
mittee; W. E. Dellinger, Jr, Hugh B. 
Houser, James DeLoache, Jr, Mrs. 
Helen C. Horne, Julia Ann Keith, Mrs. 
Willie Hood White and Mrs. Ina M. 
Steagall. 

The Charlotte discussion group under- 
took its first unit of the ten-unit course 
in June, 1942, and with the completion 
of its final examinations earlier this 
month became the third class in the 
Un'ted States to receive certificate 
a ards. Pittsburgh produced the first 
eraduating class in the country, fol- 
lowed by Buffalo, N. Y 

Mr. Price has been a partner in W. E. 
Price & Son since 1926. He is past 
president of the Charlotte’ exchange and 
of the North Carolina association. Mr. 
Young, chairman of the state associa- 
tion’s educational committee, is head 
of Davis & Young, Inc. He is a former 
president of the Charlotte exchange and 
is now its secretary and treasurer. Mr. 
Houser is associated with the McAlister 
Carson Insurance Agency. Mr. De- 
Loache is president of Carolina Insur- 
ors, Inc. Mr. Dellinger is with the 
American Trust Co. 

Mrs. Horne, secretary of W. E. Price 
& Son, is treasurer of the North Caro- 
lina Association of Insurance Women 
and president of the Charlotte women 's 
group. Miss Keith is secretary of Davis 
& Young. Mrs. White, manager of the 
casualty department of the McAlister 
Carson agency, was first president of 
the state and local women’s associations. 
Mrs. Steagall is manager of the fire and 
bond department of the Carson agency. 





General Motors Dealers 


Win Court Action in Fla. 
Circuit Judge W. May Walker of Tal- 
lahassee last week ruled that a group 
of General Motors automobile dealers 
are entitled to licenses as insurance 
agents after they have made proper ap- 
plications and passed required examina- 
tions. 

The Florida Insurance Agents’ Asso- 
ciation had asked the court for a de- 
claratory judgment on whether the deal- 
ers could be licensed after Insurance 
Commissioner J. E. Larson had accepted 
their applications and conducted the ex- 
aminations. Mr, Larson had held up 
issuance of the licenses to the dealers, 
seeking to represent Motors Insutance 
Co., pending a ruling from the court. 
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Shepherd Agency Celebrates 


Anniversary With a Banquet 


J. A. Shepherd, Jr., Paris, IIl., cele- 
brated his agency’s fiftieth anniversary 
as host to an elaborate banquet for rep- 
resentatives of all of his fire and casual- 
ty companies, recently. 

This agency was established by his 
father in April, 1894, and Mr. Shepherd 
became identified with it in 1906. Upon 
the death of his father in 1920 he as- 
sumed full management. His agency 
is widely known throughout eastern 
Illinois. In the past few years his 
daughter, Betty, and his son-in-law, 
Ph'lip Touhey, have been associated with 
Mr. Shepherd in the operation of the 
agency. 





Sweeney Resigns as Manager 
Of Exchange at Los Angeles 


Paul S. Sweeney has resigned as 
manager of the Insurance Exchange of 
Los Angeles, effective May 15, in order 
to manage and conserve the business 
of Louis W. Foster, secretary of the 
exchange and member of its governing 
committee, who is awaiting orders to 
report for duty as an officer in the 
United States Navy. 

Mr. Sweeney became manager of the 
exchange January 1, 1941, succeeding 
H. W. Holmes, now in the armed 
forces. W. P. Herbert, field representa- 
tive of the exchange, has been chosen 
to succeed Mr. Sweeney as manager. 





Joins Johnson & Higgins 

E. P. Folley, former general agent of 
the North British & Mercantile in the 
brokerage and service department, has 
become associated with the insurance 
brokerage firm of Johnson & Higgins. 
Prior to his association with North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile Mr. Folley was with 
Crum & Forster in their New York 
office as production manager. 


VERMONT AGENTS TO MEET 

The Vermont Association of Insurance 
Agents will hold its spring meeting at 
Montpelier, probably on May 18. ‘The 
feature speaker will be Insurance Com- 
missioner Charles F. J. Harrington ot 
Massachusetts. The afternoon business 
session will be held in the auditorium 
of the National Life of Vermont, with 
the evening dinner at the Tavern. 


N. Y. BOARD OF TRADE MOVES 

The growth of the New York Board 
of Trade, with its increased activities 
from its newly created sections, /ias 
necessitated moving to larger and more 
modern quarters. 

The entire fourth floor at 291 Board- 
way (corner of Reade Street) has bh en 
taken. Two large assembly rooms, \ th 
kitchen facilities are provided for mcet- 
ings of members and the various coil- 
mittees. The Board’s membership which 
is now the largest in its history, in °x- 
cess of 1,300, with its seven active trade 
sections necessitated the removal. 
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OVERLAND and OVERSEAS —to HOME and FIGHTING FRONTS 
OVERBURDENED CARRIERS are moving MOUNTAINS of FREIGHT 


_ you in a position to meet shippers’ requircments 
for Inland and Ocean Marine lines? 

The fire and casualty companies of the Aetna Insur- 
ance Group offer agents and brokers unique facilities 
in furnishing shippers with these and other forms of 
protection. 

Aetna Insurance Company—the parent of our organ- | 
ization—issued its first inland marine policies over a 
century ago—in December 1843. It is one of the largest 
pioneer fire and marine insurance organizations, founded 
in 1819 and now celebrating its 125th anniversary year. 
Experience in underwriting inland and ocean marine 
risks such as ours cannot be acquired overnight. 

Our companies write all well-known forms of Inland 
Transportation policies, including ‘‘All Risks” Floaters 
from bridges to cameras, personal property policies 
of every description, registered mail and many other 
forms too numerous to mention. We also insure Ocean 
Cargo, Commercial Hulls, Builders’ Risks, Ship Re- 
pairers’ Liability, Stevedores’ Liability, Yachts and 
Motor Boats, etc. 

World-wide claim service will be resumed in the post- 
war period. 

Our country-wide branch and service offices are 
equipped to serve agents and brokers. Specialists are 
available to assist in acquisition of marine business. 
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ernment. Several speakers suggested Riordan is convinced that some o:\er 


U. & O. Problems Are 
Discussed at Meeting 

H. C. KLEIN GIVES HIS VIEWS 

W. F. Kimball, Chief Speaker, Suggests 


Buyers Form Research Committees 
When Seeking Better Covers 








During the discussion period at the 
meeting of the Risk Research Institute 
at the Town Hall Club last Thursday 
in New York City, following the talk on 
use and occupancy insurance by Warren 
F. Kimball, New York broker, some 
criticism was expressed that insurance 
companies are slow to bring improve- 
ments in U. & O. forms. Mr. Kimball 
suggested that buyers of insurance, and 
others who may desire new or revised 
forms of cover, form committees of their 
own, agree on exactly what they want 
and then present these suggestions to 
insurance company executives. 

Mr. Kimball said insurance execu- 
tives are busy men, handling a wide va- 
riety of problems and while generally 
they are progressive minded, they cannot 
give as much time as they would like 
to consideration of special problems with 
which they are not confronted daily. 
Nor is the insurance business fully 
equipped with research organizations. 
He advocated some research work on 
the part of those desiring the improve- 
ments; then with statistics and other 
data collected he believed the buyers 
would receive sympathetic consideration 
of their proposals. (Mr. Kimball’s pre- 
pared talk on use and occupancy insur- 
ance was published in these columns 
last week.) 

Some members of the institute raised 
the question of insurance premium costs 
and loss adjustments under contracts 
subject to renegotiation with the Gov- 


use of reporting forms of U. & O. with 
the right to open up premium costs 
afterwards. It was also brought out 
that losses might be settled on a com- 
promise basis with rights reserved to 
reopen adjustments at a later date. 
While it was admitted that this varies 
from standard practice it was stated that 
renegotiation is a war problem and 
special methods have to be improvised 
while such conditions exist. 


Klein Denies Large Profits 

IH. C. Klein, secretary and a director 
of the New York Underwriters Insur- 
ance Co. and one of the best-posted 
executives on U. & O. insurance, was 
present and was called upon to make a 
few remarks. He denied that U. & O. 
coverage, despite some claims to the 
contrary, is particularly profitable. Over 
a period of at least twenty years the 
loss ratio has been around 55%, with 
relatively high expenses added to that. 
He pointed out that it takes more effort 
to sell U. & O. than most lines of fire 
insurance. 

With respect to the agreed amount 
clause, now restricted to mercantile risks 
and not available to manufacturing risks, 
Mr. Klein said this clause was tried as 
an experiment on a restricted number of 
classes. Mercantile risks in fireproof 
and sprinklered buildings have not pur- 
chased coverage with this clause in large 
amounts and he. asked whether other 
types of prospects would do so if they 
could. He said the main objection 
seems to be a reluctance by prospects to 
file with rating bureaus complete finan- 
cial figures. These prospects actually 
prefer to buy other forms not calling 
for disclosure of confidential figures. 





LUMBERMEN’S DIVIDEND 


Directors of the Lumbermen’s of 
Philadelphia have declared a dividend of 
$1.75 a share, payable May 15 to stock- 
holders of record April 21. 


Says Big Bill 


(Continued from Page 17) 


~ satisfactorily and inexpensively and has 


had the hearty support of the Insurance 
Department since its inception. The De- 
partment writes to the brokers where 
premiums have not been paid and asks 
for an explanation. If the payments are 
still withheld, the Department calls in 
the broker for fuller explanation, 

Mr. Riordan’s interest in the Insurance 
Society of New York has long been evi- 
dent. He has been chairman of its fire 
insurance committee; was on the gen- 
eral educational committee; then the fi- 
nance committee; and when John S. 
Turn, former vice president in charge of 
New York for Aetna Affiliated Compan- 
ies, retired he succeeded him as a di- 
rector. He first became president in 
1942; was reelected in 1943. 


Mr. Riordan’s present paramount in-. 


terest in the Insurance Society is to see 
that it furnishes men and women now in 
the service with opportunity to catch 
up, when they return to civilian life, in 
study at the society with the gap of the 
months they have been away from the 
New York insurance district, Some of 
them have already been in the armed 
services eighteen months, many of them 
overseas. 

“We will plan our classes so that what 
they lost in the interim in the way of 
information shall be bridged,” said Presi- 
dent Riordan. “A great deal has been 
happening: new dwelling house form, 
new fire rates, many other changes. 
Just how we shall revise these courses 
we do not know at present, but it will 
be done.” 

President Riordan is gratified with the 
foundation funds for the society which 
have been established, one of which is 
that of Robert P, Barbour, U. S. Man- 
ager of* Northern Assurance, and 
founder of the Insurance’ Society. Mr. 


insurance executives will also be oon- 
tributors to a foundation fund. He c: ‘\eq 
attention also the $25,000 gift to the 
society of F. W. Lafrentz, chairma:, of 
American Surety. 

“Undoubtedly, there is a growing ‘n- 
terest in the Insurance Society of » ew 
York on the part of leading execu’ \es 
in the business,” he said. 

Mr. Riordan is also on the exec: ye 


committees of both the New York ° ‘re 
Insurance Exchange and the Subu: an 


Fire Insurance Exchange. 

Chief recreations of Mr. Riordan «re 
bowling and golf. He belongs to |) -ug 
& Chemical Club, Old Westbury lf 
Club on Long Island, Skytop Clu, in 
Pennsylvania, American Irish Historcal 
Society, The Blue Goose, Casualty ind 
Surety Club of New York, Friendly Sons 
of St. Patrick and Grand Jury Asso- 
ciation. 





R. I. Qualification Bill 
Fails To Pass Senate 


The Rhode Island agents’ qualification 
bill failed to pass before the legislature 
adojurned late in April. The bill died 
in the Senate after having passed the 
House. It was backed by Insurance 
Commissioner J, Austin Carroll, Gov- 
ernor J. Howard McGrath and the Rhode 
Island Association of Insurance Agents. 
The only opposition came from the 
American Mutual Alliance and Motors 
Insurance of General Motors. Most stock 


fire and casualty companies were on the 
sidelines, with Rhode Island companies 
favoring the bill. Failure to pass in the 
Senate was held due to a deadlock be- 
tween the Democratic governor and the 
Republican majority in the Senate, with 
the insurance bill being sidetracked in 
the general battle over other measures. 




















Our Business is operated 


squarely on These Principles 
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“WE HOLD that we best serve the American Insuring Public by serving them through 
Agents and Brokers. WE AFFIRM that local Agents and Brokers, by training and ex- 
perience and because of nearby location and knowledge of local conditions, are the most 
logically qualified members of the Insurance Industry to efficiently and economically 
act as local insurance representatives and advisors to the public and business world. 
WE RECOGNIZE that in order to serve their clients well, the Agents and Brokers through 
whom we obtain our business must be well served by us.” 
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‘xtended coverage, vandalism and 
mlicious mischief, use and occupancy, 
profit insurance, rent and rental value, 
e\ira expense and unearned premium 
in urance are all lines of coverage 
wich, although well sold now, can be 
di veloped much more thoroughly in the 
o; nion of Paul L. Hite, special agent 
o: the Glens Falls Group. Speaking be- 
fore a sales symposium at Pittsburgh 
Insurance Day, April 24, at the William 
Pcan Hotel in Pittsburgh he told why 
these lines are important to property 
owners and how they can be sold. 

Probably the best known and most 
sold sideline is our so-called extended 
coverage Or supplemental contract,” said 
Mr. Hite, “which covers the perils of 
Ww adstorm, cyclone, tornado, hail, explo- 
sion, riot, riot attending strike, civil 
commotion, aircraft, smoke and vehicle 
damage. It is best known because it can 
be attached not only to a fire policy 
but to many other types of coverage, 
such as use and occupancy; rent and 
rental value; extra expense and many 
others. It might be well to keep in 
mind when selling use and occupancy, 
rent, and like coverages, it should be 
brought to the prospect’s mind that this 
additional coverage can be obtained at 
a small additional premium and should 
be carried for sound and complete 
protection. 

“I have found in a great many cases 
when extended coverage is mentioned 
to an assured, the assured will invari- 
ably check in his own mind the hazards 
covered in connection with his business; 
and if he has one or more exposures, 
will most always decide in favor of this 
protection. Contrary to the belief of 
nearly all assureds, all standard fire 
policies (except the 1943 New York 
form) exclude fire caused by. riot. 


Vandalism 


“Another coverage closely associated 
with extended coverage is vandalism 
and malicious mischief. This coverage 
indemnifies the assured for physical 
loss or damage to property by acts of 
racketeers, cranks, foreign secret agents, 
spiteful employes, or for any kind of 
unlawful physical damage. The endorse- 
iment is not intended to add any insur- 
ance; it merely extends the protection 
under the policy to which it is attached 
in the same amount for which the policy 
is written. This endorsement may also 
be attached to the riot and civil com- 
notion policy. 

‘It does not extend coverage for stop- 
page or hampering of work; the use 
of defective materials; inciting em- 
ployes to strike, or slowing up of work. 
One other exclusion of importance is 
that the vandalism and malicious mis- 
chief endorsement excludes liability for 
loss of fire caused by vandals. During 
distressed times such as these, the need 
ior this type of insurance is more 
prevalent than during normal times; 


and it is best suited for most manufac- 


urers, trust companies, mercantile own- 
rs, and even small property owners. 
“After discussing your fire, extended 
overage, vandalism and malicious mis- 
hief insurance with the assured, prob- 
bly the next subject most important to 
im is use and occupancy or business 
iterruption insurance. Under standard 
orms use and occupancy provides cov- 
rage for not only net profits but such 
xed charges and expenses as must go 
n during a total or partial suspension 
if the insured’s business. In other words, 
t will cover not only the profits, sal- 
iries of key employes, taxes or any 
‘ther expense that would necessarily 
ontinue. Under some forms of use and 
ccupancy the insured may also cover 
rdinary payrolls, Any plant or business 
/perating at a profit would have need 
f this type of coverage. By that I mean 
a business that is earning enough mar- 


Seven Fire Sidelines Offering Fine 
Sales Opportunities to Local Agents 





gin to pay all operating expense and 
has a balance 1emaining. 

“In many cases an insured not only 
needs use and occupancy but will also 
need profit insurance,” continued Mr. 
Hite. “There is a distinct difference be- 
tween the two types of coverage and 
a clear knowledge of the insured’s prob- 
lem should be known before recom- 
mending profit insurance. On analyzing 
profit insurance we find that it covers 
only the manufacturer’s earnings on 
stock which was manufactured yester- 
day, while use and occupancy covers 
earnings of business that is expected 
to be transacted tomorrow. 

“Another sideline of fire insurance 
becoming more popular every year is 
the well known rent and rental value 
insurance. Rent insurance protects either 
the owner or lessee against loss should 
the property be rendered untenantable 
by the hazards insured against. Rental 
value insurance can probably best be ex- 
plained by considering an owner him- 
self who has suffered a loss which 
would be equal to a reasonable rent 
that he would have to pay to secure 
another property similar to his own. 
An interest such as this would be 
known as rental value interest. Rental 
value insurance may also cover a ten- 
ant who by the conditions of his lease 
would still be obligated to pay rent. In 
this case the tenant would become the 
insured and coverage would be pro- 
vided under the rental value policy. If 
however by the terms of the lease the 
tenant’s obligation to pay rent ceases, 
the owner of the property would become 
the insured and his rental income would 
be protected under rent insurance. 


Extra Expense Insurance 


“When thinking of rent insurance it 
is also well to consider extra expense 
needs. This extra expense insurance is 
comparatively a new form of coverage. 
It is designed to cover business expense 
and additional living expenses. The 
coverage should not be confused with 
use and occupancy because it does not 
protect against interruption of business. 
It would however cover the additional 
expenses of doing business elsewhere 
necessitated by fire or other disasters 
at the premises of the insured. It does 
not cover profits or fixed charges or the 
usual expense of business. 

“As an illustration, let us assume we 
cover a dry cleaning plant and because 
of a fire the insured finds it necessary 
to operate in temporary quarters. In 
setting up his operations he finds it 
necessary to move his machinery and 
equipment. In addition he may pay a 
higher rent than he paid at his original 
location. This type of expense would 
be covered under this form of policy. 
It is best suited for such occupancy as 
newspaper plants, laundries and dry 
cleaners, public utilities, milk distribu- 
tors, ice companies, banks, institutions, 
etc. Ordinarily the income from these 
occupancies would not suffer, but the 
extra expense would be great and prob- 
ably result in the loss of profits; and 
unless protected by insurance, the in- 
sured would sustain heavy losses. 

“Extra expense insurance is not con- 
fined to the business man only, but is 
designed to cover the additional living 
expense of the individual. For example ; 
if an individual home owner found it 
necessary to obtain another residence 
because of a loss to his property, he 
would have an additional expense of 
maintaining himself and family not only 
for living quarters, but possibly in stor- 
ing undamaged furniture. In addition he 
might have restaurant bills, and addi- 
tional expense of transportation to his 
business and of his children to school. 


Unearned Premium Insurance 


“A type of insurance that is over- 
looked in a great many cases is un- 
earned premium insurance. The fact that 


(Continued on Page 30) 








ue order is telegraphed from the 


Below decks, without 
delay, the order is put into action. 


bridge. 


Trained men and powerful engines 
are ready. And with a deepened 
hum, the ship drives forward... 


The Pearl American companies are 
ready to put your requirements into 
motion. Ready with a talented crew, 
im every detail of sound under- 
writing. Ready with a nation-wide 
organization of more-than-ample 
Ready to 
respond with the speed that comes 


fimanecial strength. 


only from unhampered independ- 
ence of thought and action. 


Progressive agencies will want to 
investigate the exceptional oppor- 
tunities we offer. 


e PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
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e MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Supreme Court Unanimously Sustains 
Court of Appeals in “Anaconda” Case 


action in admiralty, ‘and 
protects his opponent’s right to arbitra- 
tion by court order. Far from ousting or 
permitting the parties to the agreement 


By unanimous opinion written by Jus- 
tice Roberts and handed down April 24, 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
affirmed the judgment of the Fifth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals (138 F. 2d 765) 
which reversed the 2p ogee of the Fed- 
eral District Court (48 F. Supp. 385) in 
the case of the “Anaconda,” a_ barge 
chartered by its owner for a voyage 
from Havana, Cuba to Everglades, Fla. 

(The opinion of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals, now upheld by the Supreme 
Court, holding that an agreement to 
arbitrate did not oust the jurisdiction of 
the District Court was reviewed in The 
Eastern Underwriter of March 10). 


After arrival at the latter port, in 
Florida, the charterer there filed in the 
Federal District Court a libel in’ per- 


sonam against the owner, with a prayer 
for foreign attachment of the barge,® 
and in rem against the vessel, which 
was seized by the marshal. 

District Court Dismisses Libel 

The owner excepted to the jurisdiction 
of the court, relying on a oe of 
the Federal Arbitration Act. The Dis- 
trict Court sustained this view and dis- 
missed the libel, on the ground that it 
was competent to the parties, while 
availing themselves of the provisions of 
the act rendering arbitration agreements 
enforcible in courts of admiralty, to pre- 
clude resort to the usual process ot 
seizure as security for compliance with 
any arbitral award. 

Reviewing the appropriate sections of 
the Arbitration Act, the Supreme Court 
says that in section 8 “the act plainly 
contemplates that one who has agreed 
to arbitrate may, nevertheless, prosecute 





Fire Sidelines 
(Continued from Page 29) 


the present fire forms have been broad- 
ened to include reinstatement of all 
losses under $100 does not detract from 
the desirability of carrying this cover- 
age. We all know that one of the big 
disadvantages of buying insurance on 
a three or five year plan is the fact 
that a loss in the early part of the 
policy term will cause the insured to 
lose the unearned portion of the pre- 
mium; and on policies where large pre- 
miums are involved, the insured in a 
great many cases will feel that if a 
fire should occur in the early part of 
his policy term, the savings that he 
would ordinarily have made by carry- 
ing the insurance on a three or five 
year basis would be offset by the loss 
of the unearned portion of his premium. 

“For this type of insured the unearned 
premium insurance will do one of two 
things. It will either reinstate the in- 
sured’s policy to the original amount 
of coverage in event of a loss; or it 
will return to the insured the unearned 
portion of the premium at the time of 


the loss.” 


Pacific Board Meets 


John C. Bunyan, Pacific Coast manager 
of the Commercial Union Group, was 
slated to be elected president yesterday 
of the Board of Underwriters of the 
Pacific, meeting in San Francisco. W. 
W. Gilmore, London & Lancashire, was 
named for vice president. Elected to 
two years on the executive committee 
were S. T. Shotwell, Carl N. Homer, 
R. L. Ellis, R. L, Countryman, C. E, 
Allan and A. W. Whalley. 


his cause for 


to oust the court of jurisdiction of a 
cause of action, the statute recognizes 
the jurisdiction and saves the right of 
an aggrieved party to invoke it.” 
From section 4 it is held clear that the 
parties may proceed in an admiralty case 
without the customary aid of seizure. 
“Section 8 says the aggrieved party ‘not- 
withstanding’ the right granted by sec- 
tion 4, may begin a suit in admiralty by 
libel and seizure, .. . Congress may have 
thought it wise not to raise doubts un- 
der the admiralty clause of the Constitu- 
tion. It may have thought that in many 
cases in admiralty if the aggrieved 
party could not seize the ship of his 
opponent, an arbitral award would be 
wholly unenforceable as the vessel might 
seldom or never again be within the 
jurisdiction of our courts. 
Admiralty Procedure Available 
“But, whatever the reasons, Congress 
plainly and emphatically declared that 
although the parties had agreed to ar- 
bitrate, the traditional admiralty pro- 
cedure with its concomitant security 
should be available to the aggrieved 
party without in any way lessening his 
obligation to arbitrate his grievance 
rather than litigate its merits in court. 
“It is enough that Congress has so 
declared. We think a party cannot stipu- 
late away such a jurisdiction which the 
legislation declares open as heretofore.” 
Barge “Anaconda” and Smith-Row- 
land, Inc., Petitioners, v. American 
Sugar Refining Co. 


MARINE GROUPS ELEC} 
Harweod Head ‘of Miasine Syndicate 


and Salvage Assn.; Bowersock is 
Elected Vice Chairman 

Managers of the American Marine 
Hull Insurance Syndicate last week 
clected the following officers: Manager 
and chairman of the board, W. Brad- 
ford Harwood; vice chairman, Donald 
C. Bowersock, Providence Washington; 
underwriter, Douglas C. Anderson; un- 
derwriter for builder’s risks, S. Donald 
Livingston; treasurer, Ernest W. 
Schuler; secretary, S. Donald Livingston, 

On the same day directors of the 
United States Salvage Association, Inc., 
met and elected the following ofticers: 
President, Mr. Harwocd; vice president, 
Mr. Bowersock; executive © secretary, 
Michael F. McAlinden; treasurer, Mr. 
Schuler; secretary, Mr. Livingston. 





Florida Premium Data for 
1943 Presented By Larson 


A preliminary report on insurance ex- 
perience in Florida in 1943 has been is- 
sued by Insurance Commissioner J. Ed- 
win Larson. Premium income by domes- 
tic stock fire and marine companies 
amounted to $13,790,961, by foreign fire 
companies $1,919,132 and by mutual com- 
panies $1,344,018. Other types of com- 
panies reported as follows: 


Life (including casualty depts.) $50,816,360 


Miscellaneous (inc. surety).. 17,343,546 
Fraternal benefit ........... 1,296,698 

Inter-insurance exchanges 
(meciprocal): i.iciasscccs cs 352,772 
Assessment life associations. . 540,828 
MEOLAIGS sacri ee $87,497,840 


Premium taxes collected so far, with 
more to come, total $1,354,421 compared 
to $1,215,443 for the whole of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1943. 

Mr. Larson notes as important events 
the reduction of approximately 20% in 
fire rates on certain risks by the com- 
panies, and his own ruling of a reduction 
of 5.5% (average over all) in workmen’s 
compensation rates as filed by the car- 
riers, 


Supreme Court Upholds Federal 
Control of Tugs in N. Y. Harbor 


A New York towage company offering 
towage service to the general public op- 
erates its tugboats for hire on the 
Hudson River and New York 
Harbor. Its tugs carry no cargo, but 
move scows, barges and similar vessels 
belonging to others and carrying car- 


about 


goes. About 95% of these are moved be- 
tween points in New York State but 
these movements’ generally traverse 


New Jersey as well as New York waters. 

The Transportation Act of 1940, C. 
732, 54 Stat. 898, 929, forming Part III 
of the Interstate Commerce Act provides 
that contract or common carriers by 
water in interstate commerce are sub- 
ject to the act’s regulating provisions. In 
proceedings under the Interstate Com- 
merce Act the Interstate Commerce 
Commission held that the towage com- 
pany’s business was covered by the act. 
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A three judge Federal district court 
tained the commission’s order. 

This was affirmed by the Supr: 
Court of the United States. Cor).-| 
Steamboat Co. v. United States, Ap: 
1944. Opinion by Justice Black, 

“Parts I, Il and IV of the act,” 
court said, “relating respectively to rev i- 
lation of rail carriers, motor carriers <.\(J 
freight forwarders, explicitly or by ji i- 
cial interpretation. cover all shipme ts 
which pass through the territory of §\.« 
or more states even though both 
minal points are in the same state. .. . 
From the language of Part III of «\¢ 
act, its history and its general pur) 
we conclude that the commission 
District Court correctly decided (C.;- 
nell’s transportation through New York 
and New Jersey waters also is subject to 
regulation by the commission.” ‘l/ie 
commission’s holding that as to such 
transportation the company was a 
“common carrier by water” and noi a 
“contract carrier by water” within the 
act was sustained. 

Justice Frankfurter dissented in part, 
joined in his dissent by Justice Roberts. 
Dissenting Opinion 

Justice Frankfurter’s partial dissent 
was to the Supreme Court’s construction 
of the field of regulation defined hy 
Congress in section 302 (i) (1) of the 
Transportation Act of 1940 to include 
tugboats moving on the Hudson River 
from place to place in New York sim- 
ply because they leave the New York 
boundary of the river and navigate on 
what are deemed New Jersey waters. 
The dissenting opinion is to the effect 
that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion was not given power to regulate 
transportation by Cornell from one port 
in New York to another port in the 
same state. 

The terms by which Congress con- 
ferred jurisdiction upon the commission 
successively over rail carriers, motor 
carriers and water carriers are different, 
the dissenting opinion states. “When, 
therefore, we find differences in defini- 
tion of the ‘commerce’ to be regulated 
between Part I and Part III, it will not 
do to disregard them and find identity 
through variation. Particularly is this 
true when there are practical differences 
to account for the variation. We must 
first define the field of the regulation— 
what ‘commerce’ between two points in 
the same state but going through an- 
other becomes federally regulated al- 
though theretofore it was within the 
province of state regulation as was 
water transportation in a situation like 
that under discussion. We thus have 
the practical differences between water- 
borne and land traffic, the practical 
problems in the distribution between 
state and Federal power raised by water- 
borne traffic on boundary streams, ani 
the actual differences in the definitions 
of ‘commerce’ in the same act of Con- 
gress responding to these differences 0! 
fact between waterborne and God 
transportation. All enjoin judicial re 
gard for these differences in the con 
struction of the statute.” 





Commercial Union-Ocean 
Victor in Bowling League 


The Commercial Union-Ocean bowlin 
team has won first place among men 
bers of the Insurance Bowling League © 
New York, with sixty-five victories an’! 
twenty- five defeats. Second place wa 
won by the Great American team wit 
64-26. Third was Aetna Life with 62-2 
followed by Travelers with 61-29 an 
Aetna Fire with 60-30. Other teams | 
the league included McDaniel Maese 
Royal Liverpool Marine, Corroon & 
Reynolds, Chubb & Son, North Americ: 
General Accident, Wm. H. McGee ¢ 
Co., Rhode Island, General Reinsuranc: 
Northern of New York and Phoenix 
Norwich- Marine. 


G. & R. RETIRES 3,000 SHARES 
Retirement of 3,000 shares of cumula 
tive first preferred stock, thereby re 





ducing the capital stock from $2,062,038: 
to $2,017,080, was authorized by stock 
holders of Globe & Rutgers Fire Insur 
ance Co. at the annual meeting, April 24 
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LaGuardia Broadcasts 
N. Y. Health Program 


IS SUPPORTED BY PINK 


PLAN 


Mayor Proposes All-Embracive, Volun- 
tary Health Insurance Run by City 
on Payroll Deduction Basis 





\n all-embracive insurance health 
plan, broader in scope than any plan 
now in operation, was proposed by Ma- 
yor F. H. LaGuardia for New York City 
regular weekly broadcast last 
Sunday. Although the Mayor stated 
that he prefers “a national compulsory 
system” such as the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell social security extension bill 
which he called “the outstanding legis- 
lative proposal before the American Con- 
gress,” the health plan he proposes for 
New York City is on a voluntary basis 
and would be available to all persons 
earning up to $5,000 a year, with pre- 
miuins Of approximately 4% of an em- 
ploye’s wages, half to be paid by em- 
ploye and half by employer. 

Mayor LaGuardia proposes to set up 
a non- -profit corporation to handle his 
health insurance program. Membe: ship 
would be by groups of commercial and 
industrial corporations, labor unions, fra- 
ternal societies or any group existing ex- 
cept for the express purpose of coming 
under. the plan. He proposes that the 
program be made operative not later 
than the first of the year. It would 
cover both workers and their families 
and would be conducted on the open 
panel method if approved by the medical 
societies, otherwise a closed panel would 
be picked. The scope of the proposal is 
indicated in his explanation of it as fol- 
lows: 


in his 


Scope of Proposal 

“The plan will cover normal as well 
as catastrophic illness, that is to say, it 
will include: 

“General practitioner at home, office 
or hospital. 

“Specialist’s services for all treatments 
and necessary consultations. 

“Diagnostic, X-ray and 
Service. 

“Surgery, major and minor. Every 
kind of operation from fixing up a cut 
finger to the most delicate brain op- 
eration. 

“Maternity care—pre-natal and post- 
natal care for mother and child. 

“Child care—complete; immunizations, 
feeding habits, etc. 

“Preventative care which means ar- 
rangements will be made for the doctor 
to examine patients from time to time 
and thus prevent many serious opera- 
tions and discover illnesses before they 
get to the serious stage. 

‘Visiting nurse service. 

“All hospital services.” 

Deducted From Paycheck 


The Mayor proposes that the em- 
ploye’s contribution be deducted from his 
navcheck and paid over to the insurance 
LS with the employer’s contributions. 
The latter, he said, are deductible as a 
business expense from Federal and state 
taxable income. He said he will ask 
Congress to pass a bill making the em- 
ploye’s contribution deductible for in- 

me tax purposes. 

Louis H. Pink, former Insurance Su- 

rintendent of New York and now 
rresident of the Associated Hospital 

rvice, who has been serving as a 
member of the Mayor’s committee in- 
Heep sen the proposed health insur- 
ce program, said after the broadcast 
at the Mayor’s proposal is “the most 
si oie experiment of its kind in the 


(Continued on Page 34) 


laboratory 
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RATE DEADLINE MAY 9 IN N. J. 





Six Cos. Join Nat’l Bureau as Serv- 
ice Subscribers for State; Bureau 
Filing May Be Made Today 
In anticipation of the effective date, 
May 9, of New Jersey’s rate regulatory 
law, six large companies have become 
service subscribers of the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters 
for that state to date. They are Metro- 
politan Casualty, Commercial Casualty, 
New Jersey Manufacturers Casualty, 
Home Indemnity, Connecticut Indemnity 

and Factory Mutual Liability. 

As the deadline for filing of rates ap- 
proaches (midnight May 8) the interest 
runs high as to what action will be taken 
by the National Bureau companies and 
the large independent writers such as 
American Auto, General Accident and In- 
demnity Co. of N. A. Reportedly the 
bureau filing will be made late today but 
no indication as to its rate setup was 
forthcoming. Companies are permitted to 
make a supplemental filing after May 9. 





N. Y. COMP. RATE REVISION 





Board to Submit to Department Revision 
To Take Care of Changes and Re- 
flect 1944 Law Amendments 


The Compensation Insurance Rating 
Board of New York has undertaken a 
revision of compensation rates to be- 
come effective, subject to Department 
approval, on July 1, 1944. This revision 
is designed to take care of changes in 
classification relativity, rate level, ex- 
pense loading and loss and expense con- 
stants and will reflect the effect of the 
1944 law amendments. Revision of cer- 
tain rules of the retrospective and ex- 
perience rating plans is also part of the 
program. 

The board will hold in abeyance the 
publication of rates for all risks with 
rating anniversaries on and after July 1, 
1944. The members of the board are re- 
quested to withhold the issuance of poli- 
cies covering such risks until further 
notice. Attention is called to the manual 
rule providing that revised rates become 
effective as of the normal anniversary 
rating date of the risk and that no 
policy may be cancelled or rewritten for 
the purpose of avoiding this rule. 


IAC PROGRAM FOR MAY Ill 
F. A. Moreton, NAIA Pecsideot, Lunch- 
eon Speaker at N. Y. Meeting “Pro- 
moting Promotion” Panel Discussion 
Insurance Advertising Conference has 
completed its program for the one-day 
spring meeting to be held Thursday, May 
11, at Hotel Roosevelt, New York.  Fol- 
lowing welcoming remarks by Harry G. 
Helm, Glens Falls Indemnity, president of 
the conference, the morning session (start- 
ing at 10:30) will center around a panel 
discussion on “Promoting Promotion— 
Suggestions for Stimulating More Exten- 
sive and Effective Agency Use of Com- 
pany Advertising Material.” Chairman of 
this panel is H. J. Graham, home office 
production manager, Hartford Accident. 
Participants are Howard Korman, mer- 
chandising and sales promotion manager 
of McCann-Erickson Co., who is now 
president of the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association; C. B. Bristol, assistant sec- 
retary, Aetna Fire Group, and FE. E. 

Sterns, advertising assistant, Travelers. 

Luncheon guest speaker will be Fred A. 
Moreton of Salt Lake City, president of 
the National Ass’n. of Insurance Agents. 

At the afternoon session (starting at 
2:30) the speakers will be Carlton J. Cor- 
liss of Washington, D. C., Association 
of American Railroads, and Edward H. 
O’Connor, executive director, Insurance 
Economics Society. 


ROYAL INDEMNITY CHANGES 


F. G. Holzhauer and T. T. August Join 
Met. New York Office of Company; 
Their Respective Careers 


The metropolitan N. Y. office of 
Royal Indemnity has been augmented 
by two newcomers to the organization, 
Frank G. Holzhauer, who becomes 
superintendent of the automobile de- 
partment succeeding W. ’. Patten, 
who is being transferred to production 
work in downtown New York, and 
Thomas T. August, who joins the pro- 
duction staff after previous service with 
the Travelers. These appointments are 
announced, effective May 1, by Vice 
President A. C. Seymour. 

Mr. Holzhauer’s previous connection 
was with New Amsterdam Casualty as 
assistant secretary in charge of its home 
office auto department and_ before 
that, for many years, he was with Loy- 
alty Group in a similar post. He has 
also lectured at the Insurance Society. 

Mr. August formerly held the post of 
assistant cashier in charge of casualty 
underwriting at the Travelers 42nd St. 
branch in New York. Educated at 
Loyola School and Williams College, he 
held a number of production posts be- 
fore joining the Travelers in 1938, 





Aviation Insurance Experience in U. 


Nation-wide experience on 
lines, 


Employers’ Group, 
hull) 


the five-year period (including 


aviation 
embracing the net premiums written, 
companies which compose the membership of the 


S.-1939-43 


insurance—1939-43—by classes and by 
incurred losses and loss ratios of 
major aircraft pools and the 


ers’ was released this week by the Board of Aviation Underwriters, 
the statistical agency of the New York Insurance Department. 
amounted to 


Total writings in 
$41,314,482; total incurred 


losses, $17,336,194, and an overall loss ratio of 41.96. 


These figures represent the net premiums written in aviation insurance of the 


Associated Aviation Underwriters, 


Aero 


Insurance Underwriters, United States 


Aviation Insurance Group, the Employers’ Group and the Mutual Aircraft Confer- 


ence. Airline business was written only by the Associated Aviation Underwriters 
and USAIG. Mutual Aircraft Conference wrote only hull insurance on small 
planes. 


The Department points out that these 


results are on a policy year basis, and 


that for years prior to 1943 the written premiums are substantially equal to the 


earned premiums. 
related to incurred losses. 


herein, 


As for the written premiums for the incomplete policy year 
1943, they are subject to adjustment to an 


earned basis in order to be properly 


The Department further points out: 
“Policy year 1942, first reported in last year’s 
showing the developments at twelve months and 


tabulation and as reported 
twenty-four months, 


respectively, gives some indication of expected developments on incomplete policy 


year 1943: 


As of December 31, 1942 As of December 31, 1943 


(At 12 Months) 


(At 24 Months) 


Premiums Loss Ratio Premiums Loss Ratio 
WOM cat bce seu elet ibereeen erie: $3,942,965 39.2 $ 5,614,489 51.6 
Passenger Liability ............... 790,226 49.6 1,607,975 32.32 
We RE na nc icacewsseccens 529,983 30.2 845,681 40.84 
Property Damage ................: 391,006 5.2 696,936 35.18 
PEN a ae evicetcccveeuutaseese 1,212,619 17.3 1,996,007 37.04 

$6,862,799 33.9 $10,761,088 43.92 











UNDERWRITING MANAGER 


A well known casuaity company has an open- 
ing for a man to manage their compensation 


underwriting department. Excellent possibilities 


in this job. §alary $6000. 


FERGASON PERSONNEL 
INSURANCE PERSONNEL EXCLUSIVELY 
166 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 4, ill. 


Har. 9040 











J. H. NORTON RESIDENT V.-P. 


Cont’l Casualty Puts Him in Charge of 
Met. N. Y. Department for Casualty 
Lines; Formerly im Chicago 
Joseph H, Norton is the newly appoint- 
ed resident vice president of Continental 
lines, in charge of 


York 


for casualty 


New 


Casualty 


its metropolitan department, 














JOSEPH H. NORTON 


effective May 1. He comes to New York 
from Chicago where he has been associ- 
ate manager of Continental’s local offices. 
He has a fine background in the business, 
started with the Travelers as a 
agent in 1929 after attending the 
Minnesota; then acquiring 
insurance 


having 
special 
University of 
experience as an 


eight years’ 


broker in Chicago prior to his connection 
with Continental Casualty. Mr. Norton is 
a past president of the Insurance Brokers 
Association of Illinois. 

This appointment is one of a number 
that have figured in Continental’s expan- 
sion program in recent years. Continental 
Companies have been particularly marked 
for their rapid agency development and 
premium increases since the depression 
years with the result that Continental 
Casualty is now among the leaders of the 
stock casualty companies in production. 

In announcing Mr. Norton’s appoint- 
ment, Floyd N. Dull, vice president of the 
company here, stated: 

“Mr. Norton is an outstanding casualty 
production man and the metropolitan de- 


partment is particularly fortunate that 
President Roy Tuchbreiter has released 
him for duty in this field. Mr. Norton’s 


experience as a broker and as a com- 
pany man serving brokers will enable the 
company to render an invaluable service 
to brokers in this territory.” 

Harlow G. Brown, resident vice presi- 
dent, will as heretofore have direct charge 
of the Eastern department agency develop- 
ment for both the Continental Casualty and 
the National Casualty and will serve as 
home office representative of the Contin- 
ental Assurance in the Eastern territory. 





Leslie at Casualty Forum 


William Leslie, general manager, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, was guest speaker at the 
luncheon meeting of the Casualty Un- 
derwriters Forum of New York, May 3. 
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Minimum Standards for 
Motor Carrier Insurers 


ICC AMENDS ITS REGULATIONS 


Sets $200,000 Steck Con Company Capital and 
Surplus; Same for Non. St&k Surplus, 
$150,000 for Assessment Cos. 

A minimum financial standard for 
stock and non-stock insurance companies 
desiring to file insurance on behalf of 
motor carriers operating under the juris- 
diction of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has been announced by Division 
5 of the ICC, 
posed amendments to Rule 
regulations. 

This rule formerly provided only that 
insurance covering bodily injury, prop- 
erty damage and cargo liability be placed 
in companies legally authorized to op- 
erate in each state in which their poli- 
cies cover the operation of the insured 
motor vehicle carrier, except that more 
than one policy could be used where, in 
the judgment of the Commission, terri- 
torial operations of such carriers war- 
ranted separate coverage on separate 
portions of their routes. 

Hearings looking toward setting up a 
minimum financial standard were called 
on account of failure of twenty-one com- 
panies having certificates of insurance 
on file with the Commission, of which 
eighteen were mutuals, reciprocals and 
Lloyd’s institutions and three were stock 
ees. 

Following are the minimum finz uncial 
standards set up under the amendment 


to Rule VIII: 


Minimum Standard 

“1, Stock corporations must have and 
maintain paid in capital of not less than 
$150,000 and surplus funds in excess of 
capital of not less than $50,000. 

“2. Non-stock corporations or other 
non-stock organizations or associations 
issuing non-assessable policies of insur- 
ance must have and maintain surplus 
funds (policyholders’ surplus) in excess 
of all liabilities of not less than $200,000. 

“3. Non-stock corporations and other 
non-stock organizations or associations, 
issuing policies of insurance on an as- 
sessable basis only, must have and main- 
tain surplus funds (policyholders’ sur- 
plus) in excess of all liabilities of not 
less than $150,000.” 

A lengthy report on the evidence at 
the hearing and the findings of the ICC 
is being distributed to interested parties 
by H. L. Callanan, chief, Section of In- 
surance Bureau of Motor Carriers, ICC. 
The findings were submitted October 1, 
1943, and decided April 18, 1944, 


May File Bonds 


The report points out that a motor 
carrier has the option of filing a surety 
bond in lieu of insurance and that the 
execution of bonds by corporate sureties 
is limited to such companies as are au- 
thorized to execute bonds in favor of the 
United States under the Corporate Sure- 

Act of 1894—companies which have a 
minimum paid-in capital or guaranty 
fund of $250,000. i 

With this in mind, the report says, 
the Bureau of Motor Carriers originally 
proposed a requirement that insurance 
companies, in order to qualify, must have 
a minimum policyholders’ surplus of not 
less than $250,000. “However,” it con- 
tinues, “due primarily to the uncertainty 
regarding the effect that a minimum 
financial standard might have in restrict- 
ing the market available to motor car- 
riers for the purchase of their insurance, 
Rule VIII was prescribed in its present 
form, We recognized, however, that in 
the de evelopment of motor carrier regula- 
tion it would probably be necessary ulti- 
mately to prescribe a financial standard 
for insurance companies desiring to file 
insurance in behalf of motor carriers 
subject to our jurisdiction.” 

The matter was reopened at a hearing 
on June 11, 1943, when the American 


following a hearing on pro- 
VIII of the 


Trucking Associations, Inc., affirmatively 
approved the proposed modification. Ap- 





Keep Lawyers Out of Comp. Picture, 
Dr. Hamilton Urges in N. Y. Talk 


' [ohn Collins 


“The private insurance companies are 
the most effective agency for maintain- 
ing industrial health standards set by 
law; their personnel are efficient, and 
the pressure they put on the employer 
promptly brings any needed correction 
in working conditions.” 

So declared Dr. Alice Hamilton, re- 
tired professor of industrial medicine at 
Harvard, and now medical consultant to 
the U.S. Department of Labor, in speak- 
ing at the American Federation of Labor 
Post-War Forum at the Hotel Commo- 
dore, New York, April 13. 

— workmen’s compensation reforms 
are most needed now, Dr. Hamilton ex- 
plained. The law should be extended to 
cover every injury that can be traced 
to the worker's occupation. There 
should be legislation designed to keep 
lawyers out of the compensation picture. 

Small Employer Situation Needs 
Attention 

Moreover, state laws that exempt 
small employers should be changed to 
include those with few workers. For, she 
explained, the small shop is less likely 
to have the most efficient safety and 
ventilation devices and does not have 
a physician: It tends, therefore, to have 
the higher accident and illness rate. 
Some system of insurance must be de- 
vised, she added, to deal with this small 
employer situation. 

As to the necessity for covering every 
injury that may be traced to the work- 
er’s occupation, Dr. Hamilton asserted 
that “we should give up the term ‘dis- 
ease and accident’ and substitute the 
word ‘injury.’ Under the present laws 
in some states, she said, you can have 
an absurd situation develop as was true 
a few years ago in Pennsylvania. A 
man could claim compensation for malig- 
nant pustule, anthrax infection, if he 
could prove that on a certain day he had 
cut or scratched his hand and let in the 
anthrax germs, for then it was an ac- 
cident. But if he did not know how the 
germs got in, then even though the in- 
fection was just as severe, he had no 
right to put in a claim.” 

The extension of coverage she ad- 
vocates is needed now acutely, Dr. 
Hamilton explained, because of the rapid 
introduction of new chemical compounds. 


“In many cases we know little about 
their action except what the Public 
Health Service can discover by animal 
tests, and we dare not assume that hu- 
man beings will always react in the same 
way as animals. Under the necessities 
of war production we are letting new 
dangers come in. Synthetic rubber pro- 
duction has brought in such new toxic 
compounds as vinyl cyanide or acryloni- 
trile, butadiene, monomer styrene, which 
most of us had never heard of before. 
“The list of new solvents is vast and 
we cannot wait to study them; we must 
use the workers themselves as the guinea 
pigs,” she said. 

Should Not Become a Legal Problem 

In connection with “keeping the com- 
pensation question out of the hands of 
the lawyers,” Dr. Hamilton urged that 
the laws be made simple and that they 
be administered by laymen. “This is 
very important,” she added, “for this is 
a medical and social problem and if you 
let it become a legal problem, you will 
be doing injustice to the claimant. He 
should not be obliged even to consult a 
lawyer; he should be able to present 
himself with his doctor to a state board 
and lay his case before it, the insurance 
company with their doctor presenting 
their side. 

“If the case is obscure and the board 
members are unable to decide which 
doctor is to be followed, then an im- 
partial medical expert should be called 
in by the state. After all, a majority of 
cases involve only a question of fact 
which a layman can handle perfectly 
well. I have seen the administration of 
a compensation law rendered compli- 
cated and costly just because the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois decided that 
rules of evidence must apply in hear- 
ings. Rules of evidence have always 
seemed to me devised to aid in con- 
cealing evidence, not in bringing it to 
light.” 

Discussing purely monetary measures, 
Dr. Hamilton stressed the undesirability 
of lump sum compensation. “You are all 
aware of how unfair that is except in the 
rarest of cases. Nor must we forget that 
even if the amount paid is adequate, 
it may not reach the claimant because 
a large part is going to his lawyer. The 
fees of lawyers must be strictly limited.” 





pearing in opposition were representa- 
tives of the American Mutual Alliance; 
Federat Underwriters of Dallas, Tex.; 
Underwriters’ Service Association, Inc.; 
New Jersey Manufacturers’ Casualty In- 
surance Co.; Oregon Automobile Insur- 
ance Co. 
What Experience Shows 

Experience within approximately a 
year after the rules and regulations be- 
evme effective showed the following: 
There were 440 companies filing certifi- 
cates of bonds and insurance, ranging 
from very small to the largest and 
strongest companies: approximately »200 
were qualified to write bodily injury and 
property damage and 240 to write cao 
insurance; twenty-one having certificates 
on file had failed, eighteen non-stock 
and three stock companies; preceding 
their failure all of these companies ex- 
cept two reported policyholders’ surplus 
funds of less than $250,000 and in a ma- 
jority of instances such funds were sub- 
stantially less than that amount. 

The report says that while it is hardly 
to be assumed that such a high per- 
centage of so-called small companies 
were poorly managed, the fact that 90% 
of these failures occurred among the 
least strongly financed companies, is sig- 
nificant. 

“Not infrequently, 
“through errors or omissions of one 
kind or another on the part of manage- 
ment, or through abnormal periods, heav- 


the report says, 


ier losses than anticipated were sus- 
tained. These the more strongly financed 
insurance companies seem to be able to 
assimilate because of their larger finan- 
cial resources, while the less strongly 
financed frequently fail. It seems clear 
that a strong financial position is a para- 
mount factor underlying the security 
provided in an insurance policy.” 
Liquidation Proceedings 

The report refers to the “long drawn 
out liquidation proceedings” created by 
the collapse of the twenty-one companies 
which failed and said the records show 
that without exception, hardships- have 
been inflicted on the claimants. 

The report says that at the present 
time, 417 companies are authorized to 
file certificates, 193 for liability and 
property damage and 264 authorized to 
write cargo insurance. Of these, three 
stock companies presently qualified have 
less than the proposed minimum and 
eleven non-stock companies have less 
than the proposed policyholders’ surplus 
funds. These fourteen companies are in- 
suring only 1.6% of all motor carriers 
operating under the act. 

“Tf we were to assume,” the report 
continues, “that none of the fourteen 
companies could rearrange their finacial 
structures so as to enable them to com- 
ply with the minimum financial stand- 
ards “roposed, there would still be at 
least 180 companies authorized to write 


(Continued on Page 38) 


Forbes Wants Michig:: 1 
Comp. Rating Bureay 


SAYS PLAN IS _ IN PROGRESs 

Commissioner Points to Other pig 
States as Examples of Successful | :;. 
pendent Bureau Operations 


Plans for establishing an indepen ent 
workmen’s compensation rating | ireau 
in Michigan are in progress, according 
to a statement made by Insurance Com- 
missioner David A. Forbes in an adress 
prepared for the Detroit Association of 
Insurance Agents, April 26. The Com- 
missioner said he is convinced that an 
independent rating bureau is advisable, 
as such bureaus in other major industria] 
states, such as New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, Wisconsin 
and California have proved effective. 

Commissioner Forbes said other Com- 
missioners with whom he had discussed 
this proposal had expressed surprise that 
so important an industrial state as 
Michigan does not maintain an_ inde- 
pendent bureau. He listed the adyan- 
tages he expects to be derived from such 
a program as follows: 

More Flexible Plan 

1. “It is more flexible and is quicker 
to reflect changing conditions in a state, 

2. “That it is under the full juris- 
diction of the Department of In- 
surance. It is examined by the De- 
partment in the same manner as are the 
a companies. 

3. “Being independent, such a bureau 
is in no way controlled or under the 
domination of any national organization. 
Its freedom of action permits it to fix 
its own rates, compile its own loss ex- 
perience data, and its own classification 
code in accordance with the industrial 
and business requirements of its own 
State. ‘It can accept or reject any pro- 
posed changes by the National Council in 
either rates or classification. 

Companies Bear Cost 

4. “That its cost, and personnel should 
be no greater than a properly function- 
ing branch bureau of the National Coun- 
cil on Compensation Insurance. Under 
both plans the cost is borne by the 
companies in direct proportion to their 
volume of business in the state. 

5. “It would avoid delay and consider- 
able correspondence necessary to adjust 
any inconsistencies or to arrive at any 
decisions relative to changes which may 
be brought about by shifts in manufac- 
turing or the introduction of new pro- 
cesses or industries in the state. Its 
problems would only be intra-state.” 

The Commissioner said it is not his 
contention that creation of such a bu- 
reau “will necessarily result in lower 
rates but it is our contention that the 
Commissioner will have better grounds 
—" to accept filed rates as ‘reason- 
able 


N. Y. Auto Casualty Men 
Name N. Webb Chairman 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the 
Automobile Casualty Underwriters As- 
sociation of New York, held at the 
Downtown Athletic Club, April 24, elect- 
ed Norman Webb, of the General Ac- 
cident’s New York office, as chairman. 
Other officers elected were: Frank G. 
Haley, automobile superintendent, /‘i- 
delity & Casualty Co., vice chairman, and 

J. Weckerle, automobile superinten- 
dent, Great American Indemnity (0., 
secretary and treasurer. 

Despite the loss of valuable meml<rs 
to the armed forces, the chairman ‘ld 
the meeting that the attendance «1d 
participation during the past year !ad 
been the largest in the association’s |) s- 
tory. Through the year constant 
tention has been paid to the oncom:ig 
post-war problems in automobile casua 'v 
underwriting, and the chairman urged 
an immediate facing of the problem of 
considering ways and means of reducing 
the time lag ,between developed exp°'- 
ience and rates and the need for an ¢"- 
lightened approach to problems that cin 
be foreseen and must be solved. 
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Tue BEST THING a bulldog does is HANG ON! 
Once he gets hold of something, it’s mighty hard to 
make him let go! 


And that’s the lesson about War Bonds you can 
learn from him. Once you get hold of a War Bond, 
HANG ON TOIT for the full ten years of its life. 


There are at least two very good reasons why 
you should do this. One is a patriotic reason ... the 
other a personal reason. 


You buy War Bonds because you know Uncle 
Sam needs money to fight this war. And you want 


to put some of your money into the fight. But ... if. 


you don’t hang on to those War Bonds, your money 
isn’t going to stay in the battle. 


Another reason you buy War Bonds is because 


Learn something about your War 
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you want to set aside some money for your family’s 
future and yours. No one knows just what’s going to 
happen after the War. But the man with a fistful of 
War Bonds knows he'll have a roof over his head 
and 3 squares a day no matter what happens! 


War Bonds pay you back $4 for every $3 in 10 
years. But, if you don’t hang on to your Bonds for 
the full ten years, you don’t get the full face value, 
and... you won't have that money coming in later 
on when you may need it a lot worse than you need 
it today. 


So buy War Bonds... more and more War Bonds. 
And then keep them. You will find that War Bonds 
are very good things to have... and to hold! 


WAR BONDS to Have and to Hold 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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The Importance of Minor Things 


In the Underwriting of A. & H. 


By E. Hauschild 
Assistant Secretary, Security Mutual Life 


Underwriting accident and health or 
hospital insurance presents many prob- 
lems. What might seem strange to 
those who are not fully familiar with it 
can easily be explained if the under- 
lying considerations are understood, To 
the risk must be appraised 
application state- 
obtainable 


begin with, 
basis of the 
ments (and other material 
through inspection or special services). 
In other words, the applicant must give 
the company a_ complete picture of 
including the past and present 
physical condition. Such facts might 
not be of any great importance from a 
life insurance underwriting viewpoint in 
that certain past or present physical 
conditions would not have a tendency 
to cause death, whereas they might in- 
duce, prolong or complicate disability. 
Hence, we see the reason why the acci- 
dent and health underwriter would re- 
ject or waiver and the life umderwriter 
would approve for life insurance. 

But what I started out to say was 
that applications must always tell a 
full story so that proper appraisal is 
possible. Too often the applicant leaves 
too much unsaid. The underwriter must 
have the full facts and is not satisfied 
without them. 

Frequently the applicant, the agent 
and the underwriter will have widely 
separated ideas of what is and is not im- 
portant and this difference of opinion 
often results in misunderstanding and 
plenty of correspondence. If you will 
consider what follows I am sure that 
the next time you think the underwriter 
is technical you will understand. Many 
applicants will answer the question per- 
taining to physical history something 
like this—“‘minor ailments only.” Such 
an answer is not a statement of fact, 
nor is it fair to the applicant or the 
company and the agent is requested to 
get additional 1 i a task that 
could have been avoided if the appli- 
cation had been properly completed in 
the beginning. 


on the 


himself, 





Minor Ailments 
ailments” might mean any- 
while it is true that in most 
cases it means some trivial condition 
such as a “cold” or a “toothache” and 
perhaps a non-disabling injury, the term 
is so inclusive and has hidden so many 
things not minor that the underwriter 
must check the case and learn what the 
real facts are. An interesting case or 
two will undoubtedly show that the un- 
derwriter is not overly technical when 
he questions such answers. The unfor- 
tunate part of it is the fact that the 
innocent “minor ailment only” answer 
of the honest and well meaning appli- 
cant cannot be appraised on a different 
basis than that intended to be evasive, 
at least not until all of the facts have 
been obtained. The honest applicant 
and the honest agent must, therefore, 
suffer the agony of searching inquiry. 
Of course, the surest way to save time 
and questioning is to give all the facts 
and leave nothing to guesswork as to 
what is or is not minor. 

Consider the cleverly evasive answer 
in the case of an applicant who said 
“Slightly nervous occasionally” where 
questioning developed the fact that he 
was an epileptic. And another—“con- 


“Minor 
thing and, 


sults doctor occasionally for minor con- 
Here the applicant’s 


ditions.” idea of 


“minor” was certainly different from 
the underwriter’s as that statement 
really meant that he had high blood 
pressure and a kidney condition, either 
of which would disqualify him for in- 
surance. Again—take the risk who said 
“not that I know of” in answer to that 
question asking about physical condi- 
tions which definitely was evasive. He 
spoke the truth in the answer because 
a tuberculosis condition for which he 
was under observation had not yet been 
definitely diagnosed. Another—but only 
one of many that could be related— 
“only minor things.” Here the appli- 
cant meant that he had been treated 
for colds, bruises, but more important 
than what he thought was only minor 
turned out to be a venereal disease of a 
character absolutely ruling out the pos- 
sibility of any kind of an issue. 
Repeating, the underwriter must know 
the facts and thoroughness in complet- 
ing answers in the application will save 
time and trouble in the long run. 
—(From Security Mutual Roster.) 





BALTIMORE SALES CONGRESS 





A. & H. Association Hears Commis- 
sioner Ensor; Speeches Embrace Wide 
Variety of A. & H. Subjects 
The first sales congress of the Balti- 
more Association of Accident & Health 
Underwriters was held April 18, with 
the new president, E. C. Schuchhardt, 
Fidelity & Casualty, presiding. The 
meeting was opened by Purl E. Ansel, 
Monarch Life, regional director and 
member of the board of governors of the 
National Association of Accident & 
Health Underwriters, and founder and 
first president of the Baltimore associa- 
tion. C, R. DeWitz, Mutual Benefit 
Health & Accident Association, retiring 

president, was introduced. 

The following speeches were made 
before the congress: “Dangers Con- 
fronting the A. & H. Business,” by H. 
E. Hilton, assistant manager, United 
States Chamber of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; “Custom Building Policies 
to Meet Prospects Requirements,” by 
D. L. Smith, assistant vice president and 
manager A. & H. department, American 
Casualty Co.; “Pros and Cons of Sell- 
ing War Workers,” by Ernest S. Bell, 
district manager, Mutual Benefit H. & 
A. Association; “Hints to Producers,” 
by Alva P. Weaver, Jr., local agent and 
broker; “Prospecting Through Public 
Relations,” by Fred Walters, superin- 
tendent A. & H. department, General 
Accident; “Security,” by Ivan N. Fuqua, 
manager and general agent, Loyalty 
Group, Washington, D. C., past presi- 
dent and founder of Washington A. & 
H. Association; C. Kemp Hoff, super- 
visor of distributive education, depart- 
ment of education, division of voca- 
tional education, Baltimore, “Supervisory 
Training for Business Executives.” 

Lawrence FE. Ensor, the Insurance 
Commissioner for Maryland, was pre- 
sented to the congress and made a 
short address at the vag ced in the eve- 
ning which made a big hit. 


CASUALTY FIELD CHANGES 

A promotion and a change of head- 
quarters for two members of branch 
office casualty lines is announced by the 
Travelers. Richard G. Baender, casualty 
field assistant, in the San Francisco 








, —”, i ” 
West in Uur Lane 


Joe Laurie, Jr., says he has a friend 
who is a nodding acquaintance. When 
asked to explain, Joe said: “I say ‘hello’ 
and he says nodding.” 





We told you a ak we would give 
you a bunch of humorous items involv- 
ing accident claims, all of them having 
been submitted by Roy A. Duffus, 
Rochester insurance agent and represen- 
tative of “Jest In Our Lane” in that city. 
Any one of these should be good for an 
accident application, say we: 

man’s wife, in crawling out of 
his side of the bed, knelt on his chest 
and broke two ribs. 

2. A baby brought its bottle down on 
poppa’s jaw, fracturing it. 

A sleeper awoke very suddenly 
when he stuck his toes in an electric fan 
beside the bed. 

4. Another individual slipped while 
standing in a bathtub, touching an iron 
pipe. Getting an electric shock from the 
pipe, he pulled away, and fell out the 
window. (Roy does not know whether 
the man had a towel.) 

5. A workman while hanging up a 
“safety first” sign drove a nail into the 
fist of a man knocking on the opposite 
side of the door. 

* * 

A chap was knocking an_ alleged 
friend, and said: “I have seen the fellow 
in places he should be ashamed to en- 
ter.” 

x ok x 

In 1733, Poor Richard said: 

melons are hard to know.” 
* * x 


“Men and 


Sylvester J. Walker, told us a funny 
joke the other day, when we met him 
on the street. When he explained we 
were supposed to put it in this column, 
we blushed. Try us some other time, Syl, 
but clean it up a bit, first. 

+ 


The son of a reader of this column 
sends this one in. We can’t be snooty 
when we get stuff like this on a delayed 
pass, so here it is: “T. B. or not T. B,, 
that is the congestion; consumption be 
done about it? Of cough, of cough.” 
(We hope Arthur will now behave.) 

<8 


He that never eats too much, will 


never be lazy. 
—MERVIN L. LANE. 





B. L. Boone Elected V.P. 


Bertram L. Boone, II, has _ been 
elected vice president of Poor, Bowen, 
Bartlett & Kennedy, Inc., of Baltimore, 
one of the largest agencies of that sec- 
tion. In addition to continuing in charge 
of the boiler and machinery department, 
Mr. Boone will manage the new aviation 
insurance department. 

Mr. Boone, active in local insurance 
affairs, is also a member of the Mary- 
land General Assembly. 





INCREASES A. & H. DIVIDENDS 
Metropolitan Life has announced a 
new dividend scale on personal A. 
policies, excluding mnon-can. policies, 
which provides greater returns for 
policies in force seven years or more. 
These dividends are payable on the an- 
niversaries of policies between May 1, 
1944, and April 30, 1945, and range from 
3% to 15% according to age and type 
of policies. 





O’CONNOR ON SECURITY BILLS 
E. H. O'Connor, executive director, 
Insurance Economics Society of Amer- 
ica, addressed Town Hall of Los An- 





geles on “How Much Social Security ?” 
Aprii 17. 

branch office, with headquarters at 
Fresno, has been appointed assistant 


manager of those lines in that branch. 
The headquarters of G. Hilton Stone, 
assistant manager of casualty lines in 
Detroit have been changed to Saginaw. 


LaGuardia Broadcasts 


(Continued from Page 31) 


United States,” and offered the ser, ices 
of his organization which has 1,505,009 
subscribers on its so-called three cents 4 
day hospital plan. The Congress ©! [p- 
dustrial Organization also approve.) the 
plan. 

David M. Heyman, vice chairm: of 
the committee of which Mayor La 
Guardia is chairman, stated that i) ne- 
cessary the program could start with 
the 190,000 city employes and their ‘amj- 
lies and that within two years 1,511,009 
should be enrolled. Dr. Willian, B. 
Rairls, chairman of the economic com- 
mittee of the five county medica! as- 
sociations said that the medical socicties 
had no advance information on the Ma- 
yor’s proposal and that they had ap- 
proved a $5,000 salary limit for lower 
income groups. 

Saying that if the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill should be enacted, the city 
would be “only too hanpy to turn over 
our experience and call it a day,” the 
Mavor said of his proposal: 

“Everything must have a_ beginning, 
A million people in our city need and 
would benefit by health insurance nov. 
We can demonstrate that it is workable, 
helpful and financially possible. We can 
by sheer example overcome prejudicial 
opposition and selfishly placed obstacles, 

No claim is made to perfection. We 
want your ideas, criticisms and sugges- 
tions for the improvement of our plan. 
But we do not want delay.” 


J. R. Garrett’s Comment 


Anticipating the announcement of the 
Mayor’s proposal, James R. Garrett, 
manager, eastern accident and health de- 
partment, National Casualty, and state 
chairman, Insurance Economics Society 
of America, issued a statement saving 
that “we who believe in the American 
system of private enterprise will most 
certainly line up in opposition to a plan 
to kill the goose that supports the city 
government. .. . Private and non-profit 
companies are doing an excellent job of 
furnishing the public with this protec- 
tion at very reasonable costs and service 
which we are sure the bureaucratic city 
government will be unable to duplicate.” 





ST. LOUIS ELECTION 


J. L. Hughes Heads Local Accident & 
Health Club; Convention Chairman 
R, J. Barrett Hears Reports 
J. Leon Hughes, who represents Co- 
lumbian National Life in St. Louis, was 
elected president of the St. Louis Acci- 
dent & Health Underwriters Association 
at its last meeting. His fellow officers 

are as follows: 

Vice president, Robert J. Barrett, 
General American Life; secretary and 
treasurer, Sydney Altman, Metropolitan 
Life. Directors, William W. Cole, Gen- 
eral American Life; August Kern, Jr, 
president, Kern Insurance Agency; FE. 
D. Mitchell, Great Northern Life; 
Frank R. Philpott, Columbian National 





Life; L. A. Reichenberg, Metropolitan 
Life; Carl J. Schaaf, Metropolitan Life; 
Thomas E. Sly, president, St. Louts 
Mutual Life; Leigh C. Turner, broker, 
W. H. Markham & Cos: ss. Wellhorn 


Estes, Occidental Life; Richard H. Ben- 
nett, Reliance Life; H. W. Cook, \las- 
sachusetts Protective Association, an( 
Ray Hawkins, Mutual Benefit Health 
& Accident Association. 

Mr. Barrett, as general chairmen 0! 
the fifteenth annual meeting of the 
National Association of Accident and 
Health Underwriters, to be held June 
21-23 in St. Louis, called for reports 
from the various chairmen present. 


J. R. GARRETT’S LEADERSE!P 

J. R. Garrett, Inc., of New York City, 
representing National Casualty for \. & 
H. lines, ranked No. 1 among div:sion 
leaders of that company for the ‘scal 
monthly period Feb. 21 to Marcel: 2). 
In this period the Garrett organization 
wrote 425 policies and its premium 
volume wag the largest produced in any 
single month in its history. 
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Stone Views Post-War . 
Auto and Plane Lines 


BROADCASTS TALK TO AGENTS 





Employers’ U. S. Manager Urges Agents 
To Plan With Banks To Finance 
Customers’ Cars and Aircraft 





\utomobile and airplane insurance are 
the two exceptions to the general rule 
that in times of business recession or de- 
pression, there is no such thing in in- 
stivance as new business, said Edward C. 
Stone, United States general manager 
an! attorney, Employers Group, in his 
closed circuit broadcast to representa- 
tives of the companies throughout the 
country, April 28, 

\Vith these two exceptions, Mr. Stone 
sail, it is likely that after the war what 
is new to one company or to one agent 
wil. be “merely business taken in fierce 
coripetition from some competitor.” 

the case of the automobile lines, 
however, Mr. Stone urged instant plan- 
ning on the part of producers not only 
to retain business on their books but to 
cet such business in increasing volume 
because of the new automobiles which 
will be purchased. The great bulk of the 
millions of prospective customers after 
the war,-he said, will buy their cars from 
automobile dealers through finance com- 
panies, unless other means of financing 
is suggested, with the result that these 
companies will write the bulk of the 
comprehensive and collision insurance 
unless effective planning is done now, 

Financing Through Banks 


His answer is found in the financing 
of automobile purchases through banks. 
Bank officials, he said, “are most_eager 
to cooperate with agents in the effort to 
induce existing policyholders of those 
agents to finance the purchase of a new 
automobile through the bank.” 

He suggested that agents make con- 
tact with the personal loan departments 
of their banks right away and lay the 
necessary plans so that they will be able 
to obtain automobile loans for their 
customers when the time comes. 

“Find out, why don’t you,” he asked, 
“what the banker’s ideas are and _ par- 
ticularly, what, if anything, can be done 
to facilitate the handling of insurance? 
Might it not be a good idea likewise to 
find out the extent to which they will 
cooperate with you?” 

In contacts with assureds and_ pros- 
pects, Mr. Stone urged that the follow- 
ing three points be stressed: 

Three Points to Stress 


“I. Consult me, artd by that J mean 
you, the agent or broker, before you 
purchase a car, since I may be able to 
help you arrange the necessary loan at 
vour local bank. 2. You do not need to 
buy a new automobile, fire, and theft 
contract when you purchase a new auto- 
mobile. Your existing contract provides 
for thirty days’ automatic coverage 
3. The finance companies or dealers 
cannot compel any prospective purchaser 
ot a car to buy insurance on that car 
through the dealer or finance company. 
Keep these three points in mind when 
you make your analyses.” 

Mr. Stone said that in the post-war 
period aviation insurance is sure to at- 
tract more attention than ever before. 
He pointed out that his group of com- 
panies are independent writers. 

't is obvious,” he said, “that one form 
of aviation coverage involving enormous 
limits of liability lends itself to pool 
handling. That field, for those reasons, 
we have not entered, to wit, insurance 
covering major commercial airlines of 
the United States. Almost all other 
forms of aircraft insurance we have 
written,” 


Big Market Demand 


Ir. Stone said it has been estimated 
that at the close of the war there will 
be a market demand for at least 63,000 
nev airplanes and said that his com- 
Paves are studying the advisability of 
insuring the feeder air lines which are 
the small air lines operating to or from 
Points now remote from cities presently 
served by major commercial lines. 


CREDIT WRITINGS AT PEAK 


1943 Results of American Credit Indem- 
nity Largest in History; Financial 
Statement High Spots Given 
American Credit Indemnity produced 
$2,832,390 in net premiums in 1943, com- 
pared with $2,473,585 the year previous, 
making the past year the best in the 
company’s history. Maintaining its pro- 
duction pace, the company is about 20% 
ahead in writings for the first three 
months of 1944, This is the fifty-second 
year of business, and in the past two 
years credit losses of the company have 
been abnormally low. But, reportedly, 

the trend is turning. 
American Credit Indemnity closed 
1943 with total assets of $8,314,204, of 





Two New Directors 


American Credit Indemnity’s board of 
directors has been increased by election 
of A. F. Stone, secretary of the com- 
pany, and S. C. Maguire, its treasurer. 
Both have been with the company many 
years. President J. F. McFadden, in 
announcing their election to the board, 
points to their loyalty, dependability and 
devotion to duty as having earned this 
recognition. 





which $1,345,924 represented cash in of- 
fice, banks and trust companies. Total 
reserves amounted to $3,163,629. Capital 
was $1,500,000, which with surplus of 
$2,831,796, gave a combined capital and 
surplus of $4,331,796. 


LEGION MEETING MAY 9 

Next meeting of Insurance Post No. 
1081, American Legion, New York, will 
be held May 9, at Au Coq d’Or Res- 
taurant, at which details on the forth- 
coming annual ball will be announced. 
Events ahead for Post 1081 include an- 
nual communion mass and breakfast of 
Insurance Anchor Club, Sunday, May 21, 
at which the color guard and 
many members will be present; presen- 
tation of the post’s colors at the New 
York County Legion memorial services, 
May 28, at St. Patrick’s Cathedral; 
memorial services May 25, at John St. 
Church for departed comrades, and the 
parade turnout for the annual Memorial 
Day parade. 


post’s 
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ASSOCIATED INDEMNITY CORPORATION 


Net Premiums ..... 


Admitted Assets................ 
POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS ... 

RESERVE for security Sittienaiion wi wsiiatabsiabi 
Statutory Underwriting Profit 





Paid for Retirement Annuity (employees)....... 
*Including $7,092,220 Cash and U, S. Government Bonds. 


Net Premiums ......00. 


Admitted Assets........ 





POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS .. 


Reserve for Contingencies 


{Including $752,879 Cash and U. S. Scien inhi 


1943 INCREASE 
_.$ 9,192,920 $1,983,288 
. 11,989,368* 2,657,371 
2,500,000 500,000 
1,056,733 831,608 
1,795,724 1,162,018 

102,662 

ASSOCIATED FIRE & MARINE 

senaplibaet ee ia ee $ 25,553 
804,7697 86,525 

500,000 
eatecthicss 16,835 9,096 


SSOCIATED INSURANCE COMPANIES 





ASSOCIATED INDEMNITY CORPORATION: ASSOCIATED FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
— aE IEEIINnnEENEEEEEIEEEEEEEEEEEEREEREEEEE 


LH MUELLER 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


tL. S$ MOORHEAD 
ORESIOENT 


CHICAGO ° 


NEW YORK ° 
Eastern Department, 99 John Street, New York 7, N. Y. — R. L. Inglis, Resident Vice President. 





NALLAS ° 


LOS ANGELES ° 


Head Office 


ASSOCIATED INSURANCE BY'LDING 


332 PINE STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Casualty-Surety Selling Accented 


In Sales Symposiums at Pittsburgh 


Avery Talks on Burglary, Campbell on Boiler-Machinery, 
Frey on Fidelity, Feagan on A. & H., McMahon on Cor- 
porate Suretyship, Smelzer on Blanket Bonds 


The several branches of casualty in- 
surance and suretyship were accented in 
symposium which featured 


Insurance Day last 


the sales 
weck, 
cover- 


Pittsburgh 
with emphasis on_ selling these ¢ : 
ages as a protection to the stability of 
the nation in wartime, and in the 
period of confusion which may follow 
the peace. ; 
Among the most important ot the 
many discussions were the fol owing : 
“Burglary—Insurance Streamlined — to 
the Time,” by George F. Avery, assist- 
ant manager, Pittsburgh branch office, 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co.; 
“Boiler and Machinery Insurance, by 
Frederic S. Campbell, manager, Pitts- 
burgh department, Hartford Steam 
Boiler Inspection & Insurance Co.; 
“Fidelity Bonds—Dishonesty Insurance, 
by T. E. Frey, manager, bond depart- 
ment, Pittsburgh br anch office, Mary- 
land Casualty Co.; “Accident and 
Health Prospecting,” by A. C. Feagan, 
Pittsburgh manager, Inter-Ocean Casu- 
alty Co.; “Corporate Suretyship, by 
lames P. McMahon, superintendent, 
bond department, Pittsburgh branch 
office, Fidelity & Casualty Co.; “A 
Blueprint for Bankers Blanket Bond 
Solicitation,” by Crosby T. Smelzer, 
assistant manager, Pittsburgh branch 


office, American Surety Co. 
Avery on Burglary 
Mr. Avery described the new rest- 


dence and outside theft policy as a 
“best seller”? and “sensational news.” 
He said that this policy is sweeping the 
nation. 

“It has everything—sales appeal and 
best of all, within the price range of 
all,” he said. 

Mr. Avery detailed nine 
coverages embraced in this policy at a 
cost of $10 for one year or $25 for 
three vears, the premium prevailing in 
the Pittsburgh territory, and said that 
even prospects ask how the companies 
can afford to sell such broad insurance 
at such low cost. “It is only possible 
because we are carefully selecting in- 
sureds of good moral character,” he 
said. 

With this policy, he said, it is no 
longer necessary to instill fear into the 
prospect, but it can be pointed out that 
last year stolen property in this coun- 
try exceeded $75,000,000 and that more 
than one-third of this property value 
was represented by money, jewelry, 
furs, clothing and other property exclu- 
sive of automobiles; that burglaries in- 
creased 124% and highway robberies 
11.5%. Now is the time, he said, to sell 
all forms of burglary and robbery 
insurance. 

Campbell on Boiler Insurance 

During these davs of great industrial 
activity, said Mr. Campbell, every man- 
ufacturing plant is a potential prospect 
for boiler and machinery insurance, irre- 
spective of whether it operates boilers, 
pressure vessels or machinery. He said 
that many agents have boiler and ma- 
chinery risks on their ‘books under 
which only property damage coverage 
is provided. He urged that considera- 
tion be given to the “very tangible loss 
called use and occupancy,” because 
stoppage in production represents a very 
definite loss to the assured. 

\nother form of indirect loss for 
he said, is 


items of 


which there often is need, 


consequential damage. Each of these 
forms, he said, has its specific applica- 
tion and great care should be exercised 
in its application based on the client’s 
requirements which can be determined 
only after a comprehensive analysis of 
the conditions of operation. 

“It is not necessary,” Mr. Campbell 
said, “that you be an engineer in order 
to properly underwrite boiler and ma- 
chinery insurance. Moreover, there is a 
big field for its application and there 
are freely available to you the facilities 
wich your companies have for its de- 
velopment. Boiler and machinery insur- 
ance is one of today’s essentials, so in 
studying and caring for the needs of 
your clients you not only can increase 
vour income but you can derive a sense 
of satisfaction from knowing that vou 
have rendered an important service.” 


Frey on Fidelity Insurance 

While some types of insurance may 
fall short of giving full satisfaction to 
the assured in a loss settlement because 
money in certain instances cannot ade- 
quately replace the loss, said Mr. Frey 
dishonesty insurance provides full value 
as the assured receives cold cash. Fidel- 
ity losses, he said, most often attack the 
employer's liquid assets, his most valued 
business implement. Through fidelity in- 
surance, he continued, the insured gets 
peace of mind and _ leisure, business 
reputation, credit position—in fact, in- 
surance of his business itself, for many 
uninsured dishonest employes have put 
their employers out of business. He 
listed the following as some of the 
potent arguments to demonstrate the 
advantages of blanket fidelity as dis- 
tinguished from non-blanket protection: 

“Broad overall coverage blankets the 
personnel; elimination of problem and 
risk for employer, incident to choice 
of personnel to be -bonded, is accom- 
plished; automatic coverage of new em- 
ployes, without notice to insurer or addi- 
tional cost, takes place; premium ad- 
justment is but once yearly and applies 
to annual period following bond an- 
niversary; under blanket position bond 
reasonable proof of fidelity loss, al- 
though specific dishonest employ or em- 
ployes be unascertainable, entitles to 
recovery up to the bond penalty; com- 
paratively low rates and cost are evi- 
dent by comparison with non-blanket 
figures; individualized risk economy 
through favorable experience record en- 
titling to experience rate discount, yet 
without debit rating or surcharge for 
an unfavorable record.” 

Feagan on A. & H. 

Mr. Feagan said he has no quarrel 
with part time accident and_ health 
salesmen except that they do not sell 
enough A. & H., but that there are 
too few full time salesmen of the line 
and too many so-called full time sales- 
men who are really working only part 
time. 

“When you think of a city the size 
of Pittsburgh,” he said, “with close to 
1,000,000 population and approximately 
fifty full time producers of accident and 
health insurance, and this holds true 
throughout the United States, there is 
little wonder that our politicians ques- 
tion our right to exist when social in- 
surance legislation gives them such 
great opportunity.” 

Mr. Feagan recommended the “ap- 

(Continued on Page 37) 


Bokman Is Keynoter 
At Pittsburgh Rally 


ACTS AS MANAGING DIRECTOR 


Decries Disinterest of Any One Type of 
Insurance to Other Lines; Says Basic 
Problems Are Common Concern 


Charles H. Bokman, Pittsburgh resi- 
dent manager, New Amsterdam Casualty 
Co. and president of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of Pennsylvania, served as man- 
aging director of Pittsburgh Insurance 


CHARLES H. BOKMAN 


Day last week, sounding as the keynote 
of the meeting: “Know your business 


better. “Contribute more than normal 
effort to your daily tasks.” Warning 
against “falsely conceived notions” in 


handling post-war problems, Mr. Bok- 
man said: 

“We may as well realize that current 
investigations, court actions, legislative 
threats and persecutions—if you please— 
are not a passing fancy of these times. 
Let us not be misled into believing a 
change in politics or administration will 
cure all the troubles that presently beset 
us. 

“Let us recognize that insurance is a 
social need that touches the lives of all 
our people. If many die and leave fami- 
lies destitute or public charges; if many 
are sick and disabled without funds for 
medical and hospital care; if workmen 
are injured and not properly rehabili- 
tated—these situations make capital for 
politicians who eagerly watch for issues 
that will produce votes, Thus we get 
legislation of one kind or another. The 
solution and elimination of these con- 
ditions, which make political capital, lies 
in our ability as an industry to keep 
eternal vigilance and to find proper an- 
swers to these and many similar legisla- 
tion-breeders before they reach the point 
of becoming political footballs. The as- 
signed risk pool is an evidence that this 
can be done practically. 

Shock to Economic System 

“The change from war to peace will 
be a severe shock to our economic sys- 
tem. The public is not cognizant of the 
fact that much of the money held in 
trust by insurance companies is invested 
in Government and industrial stocks and 
bonds. In itself, this contributes to the 
maintenance of economic equilibrium. It 
will be interesting in the post-war period 
to watch the investments of the insurance 
companies. The real prosperity which 
should follow the war will not be evident 
until there is a noticeable liquidation of 
Government obligations and a re-invest- 
ment of these funds in private enter- 
prise. Business conditions in the post- 
war period will be measured, to an ex- 
tent, by the flow of invested capital from 
Government back to private industry.” 

Mr. Bokman said that the role in- 
surance will play in this transition is un- 
known to the general public and that a 








need for effective public relations }:,s 
been catapulted into the insurance world 
in recent months, causing an awa. en- 
ing to the need for simplifying the }»)s}- 
ness and bringing its story to the (oor. 
step of the purchaser. He said it has 
been falsely assumed that because jn- 
surance companies hold public fun’. jn 
trust, any expenditure in the interes of 
enlightening the public was not to be 
indulged, adding: 

“This approach forgot that prof js 
the very essence of private enter: -ise 
and that profit and good will bea: 4j- 
rectly upon each other. The stor of 
any business conducted as a private en- 
terprise cannot properly be told es cpt 
through a clear, non-technical and |5n- 
est exposition of the facts for pi \ilic 
consumption. Watch public rela: ons 
today and tomorrow. It is becomin~ an 
increasingly potent and forceful influ- 
ence on the psychology of the insiiring 
public, 

Cooperation Among Branches 

“There is a feeling among insurance 
people—and yes, among insurance pur- 
chasers—that the future welfare of the 
industry requires closer cooperation 
among its many branches. We liave 
perhaps gone on the theory that what 
affects the life business is of no concern 
to us as casualty and fire people: or 
what affects the accident and_ health 
folks need not bother the rest of us; or 
what concerns the mutuals need not 
concern us. 

“Have we carried that theory too far? 
Have we not, to some extent, overlooked 
the fact that whatever affects any of us 
basically as insurance people affects all 
of us? No thinking person expects Goy- 
ernment control of only one branch of 
insurance. Insurance people now are 
asking: ‘Why don’t we answer our 
critics? Why don’t we tell our side 
of the story?’ Even our best friends 
among the legislators and_ insurance 
buyers have difficulty in obtaining de- 
pendable complete data for the pres- 
entation of our case. We have made too 
much of a mystery of our business. 

“The public must know our story—the 
story of insurance as private enterprise, 
how it operates and why it must be 
continued as a private enterprise. All 
industry advertising presenting our case 
seems to be part of the solution to one 
of our current problems. Periodicals 
and ai gt display all industry ad- 
vertising by other businesses—the air- 
lines, oil men, electric light and power 
companies, railroads, coal industries, 
coffee business. Why not ours? 

Tactics Must Change 

“As times change, so must tactics. This 
all-industry trend-is definitely one we 
should adopt for our own use now. The 
psychology of the buying public has 
changed. Mass production, technical and 
scientific advancements, the depression 
and more than a decade of super-gov- 
ernment have given us a buying public 
with a decidedly different outlook. To 
this situation will be added the readjust- 
ment occasioned by the return of mil- 
lions of service people. Business gen- 
erally recognizes that its story must be 
told and must be +told along the broad 
front of business groups as a_ whole. 
Business is recognizing that its first 
responsibility is to the public. The big 
threat today is to business as such— 
that means our business and every other 
business. This threat can neither be 
answered nor prevented by individual 
action.” 

Mr. Bokman said that there are nu- 
merous post-war plans in process o! de- 
velopment, giving promise of a forth- 
right approach to the entire post-wai era 
and its problems but the job is not com- 
plete and practical planning now can 
prevent repetition of past headache:. 

“The demands of the decade follo: ing 
the war will not be for cheaper in-ur- 
ance but for better insurance service 
he said. “Let us strive to improve and 
broaden our service from the time the 
policy is solicited until the clain. 1s 
finally paid. If we do, we will ave 
no need to fear private competitio: of 
Government interference because we 
will be providing the public with the 
modernized - insurance service it fe- 
quires.” 
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Pittsburgh Day 


(Continued from Page 36) 
plication system of prospecting,” to pre- 
yet objection and create a sale instead 
of just a sales presentation, and said: 

Jur real opportunity to sell our- 
selves and the value of accident and 


health insurance is by the service ren-' 


dered to the present policyholders. 
Every policyholder we have is a poten- 
tiai claimant and when something hap- 
pens it is natural for him to look to 
you for guidance in matters such as 
completing the necessary forms and ex- 
pediting claim settlements. We owe this 
service to them and if properly handled 
will pay large dividends in new bus’- 
ness.” 
McMahon on Suretyship 

The h'story of personal surctyship 
and the development of corporate sure- 
tyship were discussed by Mr. Mc- 
Mahon, who asked: 

“How can a _ personal surety living 
under the complex 'aws and temptations 
of today hope to know all the pitfalls 
awaiting his liability as a surety? How 
can he expect to fare any better than 
his ancestors? Sureties on many types 
of public official bonds guarantee not 
only the honesty and integrity of the 
official himself, but in addition thereto 
indirectly guarantee the solvency of the 
banking institutions in which this offi- 
cial may deposit public moneys. They 
also guarantee the honesty of the entire 
personnel of the official’s office.” 

Corporate suretyship, Mr. McMahon 
said, is less than seventy-five years old 
and the business today oves much to 
the pioneers whose vision and determi- 
nation conquered the many barriers to 
the successful underwriting of corporate 
surety bonds. Corporate suretyship has 
made its real progress since 1900, he 
said, and the war with its multitudinous 
requirements for corporate surety on 
contract bonds increased the volume 
with the result that 1943 was the larg- 
est year in corporate surety history. 

He pointed out that corporate surety- 
ship has been of great assistance to the 
country during these perilous times, 
having played its part in the construc- 
tion of army cantonments, war indus- 
tries, airports and munitions manufac- 
turing and said that the future “holds 
great promise for the rebirth of the 
spirit of the pioneers of our industry.” 

Smelzer on Bankers’ Bonds 

Too many agents, Mr. Smelzer said, 
have sold banks insurance on one 
hazard at a time, resu'ting in a “jerry- 
built” jumble of insurance with over- 
laps and weaknesses. Before construct- 
ing the plan he is going to recommend, 
the agent should recognize and outline 
the exposure to various hazards and 
then reduce the hazards as much as 
possible or feasible through loss pre- 
vention work, he said. 

He called the bankers’ blanket bond 
the keystone of any plan of bank in- 
surance and said that the sum of the 
blanket bond and the burglary and rob- 
bery policy combined should be gov- 
erned by the total cash and securities 
on the premises, “The plan may _ best 
be arranged,” he said, “to afford 100% 
Insurance on cash, plus insurance on 
securities equal at least to the greatest 
amount of securities stored in any one 
chest.” 

Mr. Smelzer said that many banks 
compromise and take only part of the 
Coverage recommended in order to keep 
e cost of the plan within the insur- 
ce budget they have set up but most 
inks are willing to utilize reduced pre- 
iums to improve their coverage. Say- 
x it is unwise to be influenced unduly 

the amount a bank already is paying 

r its insurance and perhaps a_ bank 
iould have an insurance budget two 

three times the actual budget, Mr. 
melzer continued: 

“There is no yardstick to say what 
iey should spend but there are yard- 
icks to gauge a suitable plan of pro- 
ction. If a proper plan is recom- 
lended and the coverages are arranged 
| order of descending importance, the 
ank can go as far down the list as 
S pocketbook will permit.” 


BARRELL WITH MOTOR BUREAU 


Leaves London Assurance; Succeeds 
Woods, Now With F. & C., as Chief 
Damages Evaluator in N. Y. Bureau 
Rollin Browne, Commissioner of Tax- 

ation and Finance of New York, has 

appointed Richard H. Barrell, Staten 

Island, as chief damages evaluator in 

the safety-responsibility section of the 

Bureau of Motor Vehicles, effective 

May 1. 

He succeeds John J. Woods, who 
resigned to accept a position with the 
Fidelity & Casualty Co. 

Mr. Barrell, a native of New York 

























































































W. J. McCARTHY HONORED 

W. J. McCarthy, who has completed 
thirty years’ service with Hartford Ac- 
cident, was honored Monday at a testi- 
monial luncheon, given by the company 
with Manager H. A. Kearney presiding. 
Mr. McCarthy, who heads the burglary- 
glass department, N. Y. office, was 
among first ten employes of this branch. 





City, is 38 years old. For the past nine- 
teen years he has been connected with 
the London Assurance, his latest 


capacity being senior examiner in the 
corporation’s western underwriting de- 
partment. 
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MINN. ASSIGNED RISKS IN ’43 
Out of a total of 426 applications filed 
during the calendar year 1943 under the 
Minnesota automobile assigned risk plan, 
349 policies were written, James F. Rey- 
nolds, This 


was the first full year of operation under 


general manager, reports. 


the plan. Thirty-seven applications were 
rejected for cause and thirty-nine appli- 
cations were not taken by the assured. 
Five physically handicapped individuals 
applied and were assigned, three of them 
being written and two rejected. The re- 
jections were sustained by the govern- 
ing committee. 


American Surety Company 


Home Office: 


100 Broadway, New York 


New York Casualty Company 


Home Office: 100 Broadway, New 


York 
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T. J. Falvey Writes 
On Public Relations 


ARTICLE IN ~ “CONCENTRATOR” 


Says Programs’ Maclaten Benefits Will 
Be Derived Only Through Work of 
Those in Contact With Public 





“Public Relations” is the subject of 
the monthly message of President T. J. 
Falvey of the Massachusetts Bonding & 
Insurance Co., in the latest issue of 
“The Concentrator,” the company’s pub- 
lication. 

Mr. Falvey mentions the public rela- 
tions work of such organizations as the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Ex- 
ecutives and the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, saying that this work 
is admirable and should be productive 
of excellent results. But, he says, for the 
maximum benefits to be derived, it is 
important that agents, brokers, branch 
office men—all those in the field who are 
in direct contact with the public—should 
follow through. Mr. Falvey continues: 

“There are many ways in which field 
men may perform invaluable work in 
improving the relationship between the 
industry and the public. They hear the 
inevitable complaints based usually on 
misunderstanding or lack of comprehen- 
sion. So it is that they have the oppor- 
tunity to clarify practices, rates, under- 
writing requirements and all those 
things that may cause irritation or un- 
just criticism on the part of the public. 


Vital Stake in Work 

“Agents and brokers have a_ vital 
stake in this work, for their very live- 
lihood depends upon the goed will of 
the public. The producer who simply 
comimiserates with complaining clients 
or prospects, aligning himself with the 
party who feels injured, and says that 
the alleged cause of complaint is some- 
thing he cannot control, is certainly do- 
ing himself a disservice. If he says, 
‘Yes, the rate is high, but you know 
these bureaus—I can’t help it,’ then he 
is just adding fuel to the fires of dis- 
satisfaction. On the other hand, if he 
states the full truth and points out the 
fact that the rates are scientifically made 
from painstaking and expert use of sta- 
tistics, he helps to create understand- 
ing and to smother the flames of discon- 
tent which spring from lack of knowl- 
edge and lack of understanding. 

“If the producer happens to represent 
our company, for instance, it would do 
no harm to mention that from the date 
of -% company "s organization to Janu- 
ary 1, 1944, net losses paid amounted to 
3135 440.210 That may help to cure any 
mistaken idea that the premium dollars 
go mostly to the fattening of the in- 
surance industry. 

Should Explain Requirements 

“Likewise, the field men—the contact 
men—can do much by not just shrug- 
ging off responsibility for underwriting 
requirements which may seem irksome, 
but on the contrary by explaining those 
requirements, by showing the sound rea- 
sons for them and the benefit that in- 
sureds as a group derive from them. 

“There is a tremendous mutual benefit 
to be derived by insurance companies, 
producers and the public as well, from 
the cultivation of a better understand- 
ing of the services that the companies 
perform and of their methods of opera- 
tion. 

“The initiative in this direction must 
come from us—from the companies, the 
associations, the bureaus and the field 
men. 

“Let each and every one of us take 
home to ourselves our responsibility. 

“Let none of us be lacking or indiffer- 
ent to our responsibilities. 

“Let’s act our roles in an informed 
manner. No less is to be expected from 
us and no less should be done by us.” 


NEW DIRECTOR 


Dwight W. Ellis, president and treas- 
urer, A. D. Ellis Mills, Inc., has been 





elected to the board of American Mu- 
tual Liability. 


N. Y. HIGHWAY ACCIDENTS UP 





Motor Vehicle Commissioner Reports 
8,268 Personal Injury Accidents in 
First Two Months of Year 
Motor vehicle accidents in the early 
months of 1944 have been occurring with 
greater frequency than a year ago, ac- 
cording to Motor Vehicle Commissioner 

Clifford J. Fletcher. 

In the first two months this year, there 
were 8,268 personal injury accidents, re- 
sulting in 250 deaths and 10,518 injuries. 
In the corresponding months of 1943, 
there were only 6,822 accidents, 229 
deaths and 8,502 injuries. 

Mr. Fletcher said that motor vehicle 
registrations exceeding those of last 
year and increased gasoline consumption 
accounted only partly for the upswing 
in accidents, and he pleaded for safer 
driving and walking practices. 

“The record,” he said, “emphasizes 
how responsive the accident totals are to 
any increase in motor vehicle mileage. It 
means we are on our way to heavier in- 
jury and death tolls unless every pre- 
caution is employed. The possibility of 
tire and mechanical failure is greater 
than ever and allowances must be made 
for this factor.” 

In February alone there was a 56% 
increase in property damage accidents 
and a 32% increase in personal injury 
accidents, while motor vehicle mileage 
increased only 13%, Deaths in February 
declined, however, from 109 last year to 


Pedestrian fatalities continued to pre- 
sent the most stubborn problem. Of the 
ninety-five killed in February in auto- 
mobile accidents, sixty-six were pedes- 
trians, In addition, 1,744 pedestrians 
suffered non-fatal injuries. 


SETTLE SUIT ON IOWA BOND 

The $4,007 suit of the Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty against Bryan Evans, former 
Mahaska county auditor, was settled for 
$1,000 as the case came up for trial in 
district court there. The suit was based 
on the payment of the $4,007 by the 
bonding company on Evans’ bond as 
county auditor. He was acquitted by a 
jury on an embezzlement charge in con- 
nection with the shortage, but Paul 
Stutzman, his deputy, pleaded guilty 
and was paroled after signing a state- 
ment admitting that $3,935 of the short- 
age could be traced to himself. Evans 
contested the bonding company’s suit 
and the settlement of $1,000 was 
reached by attorneys after Evans re- 
quested trial before a jury. 
N. Y. AUTO LICENSES | REVOKED 

Motor Vehicle Commissioner Arthur 
W. Magee of New Jersey reports that 
288 motorists have had their driving 
licenses revoked during the first three 


months of the year and been made 
subject to the financial responsibility 
law requiring liability insurance cover- 


age for a three-year period, for having 
been twice convicted of speeding. Dur- 
ing the same months last year 181 speed 
repeaters were taken off the roads and 
during the entire year 762. 


Joseph Soley To Talk on 
History of Surety Forum 


The final meeting of the Surety Com- 
pany Claim Men’s Forum of New York, 
before closing for the summer months, 
will be held May 17, when the speaker 
will be Joseph Soley, National Surety 
Corp., who will give a brief review of 
the history of the forum, including the 
subjects covered, the prominence of the 
guest speakers who have appeared on 
the programs and the knowledge gained 
by the claim men. 

Walter L. Flynn, National Surety 
Corp., chairman of the forum, has. ap- 
pointed committee consisting of Wade 

Bounds, Maryland Casualty; Sidney 
Moritz, Aetna Casualty & Surety, and 
Mr. Flynn to outline programs for the 
coming season. Arthur C. Goerlich, 
educational director of the Insurance 
Society of New York, will be a special 
guest at the May 17 meeting. 





American Surety Appoints 


Dorsey Manager at Scranton 


Robert L. Dorsey has been promoted 
to the position of manager of the Scran- 
ton, Pa., branch office of the American 
Surety Co. and the New York Casualty 
Co., effective May 1. He succeeds Ran- 
dolph E. Brown, superintendent of agen- 
cies, who has been acting manager. Mr. 
Brown will return to the home office. 

Mr. Dorsey has been associated with 
American Surety’s metropolitan branch 
office, New York. He was born in New 
York and attended Rider College in 
Trenton, N. J. He has been with the 
company for 25 years. In the First 
World War he served as an ambulance 
driver with the Italian Army in Italy. 





Booklet Lists Amendments 
To Va. Compensation Act 


A booklet explaining the various 
amendments to the workmen’s compen- 
sation act including occupational disease 
coverage enacted at the recent biennial 
session of the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia has been issued by the State In- 
dustrial Commission. Employers wish- 
ing to have all-inciusive occupational 
disease coverage must notify the com- 
mission of their choice, the booklet 
points out. This amendment makes the 
schedule coverage mandatory, but em- 
ployers may apply for all-inclusive cov- 
erage. The booklets are available for 
distribution. 





M. E. HOLOHAN ILLINOIS DEPUTY 

As chief deputy under recently ap- 
pointed Illinois Director of Insurance 
Nellis P. Parkinson, Martin E. Holohan 
has been named. He joined the depart- 
ment three years ago and has been chief 
examiner. Prior to that he had been 
partner in a national newspaper advisory 
firm and business manager of a Chicago 
newspaper. 
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Motor Carriers 


(Continued from Page 32) 


liability and property damage insur ince 
and at least 213 companies auth ized 
to write cargo insurance, all of whic!) are 
able to comply, and these companic. are 
presently insuring 98.4 of the motor car- 
riers on which certificates of insurance 
have been filed with the Commission.” 


Dismisses Alliance Proposal 


The ICC dismissed the propos:! of 
counsel for the American Mutual jlj- 
ance that the resources of each i:sur- 
ance comnan~ be computed on the hasis 
of the evaluation of assets and liabilities 
as approved by the Insurance Dejart- 
ment of the state or domicile of the com- 
pany or on the examination and report 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. The alliance had ques- 
tioned the authority of the ICC to ex- 
amine and investigate the records of an 
insurance company, contending that this 
would constitute indirect Federal super- 
vision. The ICC took the position that 
while it has no authority to supervise 
insurance, it has no doubt as to its au- 
thority to prescribe reasonable standards 
of eligibility and reliability of companies 
filing certificates of insurance on motor 
carriers subject to its jurisdiction. 

Federal Underwriters urged that the 
requirement of a minimum surplus of 
$150,000 as applied to non-stock com- 
panies issuing assessable policies is ex- 
cessive and discriminates unfairly be- 
tween stock and non-stock institutions, 
The report says the record shows that 
67% of the failed companies were non- 
stock institutions issuing assessable poli- 
cies. The report expresses the conviction 
of the ICC that its adoption of the pro- 
posal would result in no such unfair dis- 
crimination. 

“at seems important to emphasize at 
this time,” the report says, “that the 
proposal under consideration is designed 
to furnish a reasonably adequate mea 
sure of security to the public and insured 
motor carriers, rather than to enlarge 
the market for the purchase of insur- 
ance. The existing market appears fully 
ample to meet motor carrier needs and 
in recent years it has been the subject 
of little or no complaint from them or 
from insurance companies. 


State Licensing Requirements 


“If we were to relinquish the benefits 
now being derived from the state licens 
ing requirements of the rule there would 
be justification for prescribing a mini- 
mum financial standard equal or com- 
parable to that of the state or states 
having the highest standard in this re- 
spect. Such a standard would be sub; 
stantially in excess of the one now pro 
posed either by the bureau or by the 
Underwriters Service Association. Its 
effect would be to contract the existing 
market for motor carrier insurance as 
it would eliminate certain companies 
which are now contributing to this mar- 
ket in a rather important manner and 
may continue to do so under the stand- 
ard now being considered.” 

The report expressed the opinion that 
the proposed rule, as modified, ‘can b¢ 
reasonably and effectively administ« red 
without interference with the conduct 
of the insurance business or conflict \ ith 
the supervisory authorities of the several 
states and with little or no additi nal 
expense either to insurance companie> OF 
to the Commission.” 

The Commission’s order is that thie 
rule as modified shall be effective on 
April 25 as to companies not now quili- 
fied to file certificates of insurance witli 
the Commission, and on June 24 as 10 
companies which are now qualified ¢x- 
cept that if any affected company which 
is now qualified to file certificates s all 
on or before June 24 give assurance [0 
the Commission in writing of its ill- 
ingness, apparent ability and in! : 
promptly to rearrange its financial aff 
so as to qualify, then as to such coim- 
pany. the amended rule shall not he 
effective until October 23.7). “y, 
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In the 
American Auto 
Manner 


To the buyers of insurance, 
the competent advice and 
personal services of an 
accredited Agent or Broker 
are considerations of para- 
mount importance. 


The accredited Agent or 
Broker counts it his first 
responsibility to determine 
that the insurance company 
he represents can and will 
faithfully discharge its pol- 
icy obligations promptly, 
fairly, and cheerfully at 
all times. 

American Auto is repre- 
sented by accredited Agents 
and Brokers throughout the 
United States and Canada 
because it has the stability 
of position, the character of 
personnel, and a record of 
performance which com- 
mend its protective services 
to insurance men and insur- 
ance buyers everywhere. 








90 DAYS 


SAFETY ENGINEERING VS. THE SHADOW OF DEATH 
American Auto Safety Service Gets Results Quickly 


Here’s an example of actual results obtained by “Your Partner in Safety,’ the 
engineering service of American Auto. The chart above shows a reduction in the 
Accident Frequency Rate (injuries per million man hours of exposure) from 
79 to 20 in 3 months against a national average of 43 for this type of risk! 


The story behind this accomplishment is important to American Auto Repre- 
sentatives and their Policyholders. It is the result of a careful risk analysis and 
scientific recommendations for corrective action. In the brief span of 90 days, 
plant productivity increased, lost man hours and money were saved. 


The prevention of costly industrial accidents is the important function of safety 
engineering. Performed “In the American Auto Manner,” it is more than mere 
inspection. It is a scientific, continuing service of accident hazard analysis based 
on the extensive experience of experts. It is “hand tooled” to each individual 
insured risk and available only to clients of American Auto Agents and Brokers. 


"Your Partner in Safety”’ 
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NATIONWIDE BRANCH OFFICE FACILITIES 


Atlanta ¢ Baltimore « Boston ¢ Chicago © Cincinnati e Cleveland ¢ Detroit « Indianapolis « Kansas City * Los Angeles 
Milwaukee ¢ Minneapolis « New Orleans « New York ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh ¢ Portland « St. Louis ¢ San Francisco ¢ Seattle 


BROADEST FORM COMPREHENSIVE CONTRACTS—AUTOMOBILE AND GENERAL CASUALTY 











Of All People..! 


a are the last people in the world you’d expect to un- 
bend. Ever, a little. 


A few years back, if you'd dared ruffle the dignity of an old-school 
general with, “I'll be seeing you in the funnies!”...well, folks 
would have said you belonged in that little house on the hill. 


But today that remark isn’t as silly as it might sound. Dignity-for- 
dignity’s-sake has given way to the true dignity of results...and 
startled but grateful generals are saluting the comics for truly re- 
markable results in the war effort. Comics have proven powerful 
morale builders. “Tillie the Toiler” alone has helped swell WAC 
enlistments. No less personage than “Donald Duck” has aided the 
august U.S. Treasury explain and collect taxes. 


Pause to consider this if you have ever been tempted to pass up 
Puck-The Comic Weekly as an advertising medium for your prod- 
uct, because of a fancied lack of “dignity.” In Puck-The Comic 
Weekly your advertisements associate with characters proven in 
achievement and popularity. . “Tillie the Toiler”. . “Donald Duck” 
...the lovable “Skippy”... .““Blondie and Dagwood”...and the rest, 
America’s favorites ready to add a real punch to your advertising. 


Yes, Puck produces results. The Bendix Aviation Corporation had 
an educational advertising job to do—to tell millions of people 
about the forward strides in aviation made possible by their many 


instruments and other types of equipment for planes. During July, 
1943, they began advertising in Puck-The Comic Weekly, explain- 
ing their precision products through a created character called 
Captain Ben Dix. 


Readership surveys, responses, commendations from high ranking 
military officers and letters from leaders of the aviation industry 
prove this advertising in Puck to be phenomenally successful. In 
helping the Army Air Forces to recruit youths 17 years of age for 
the Air Corps Enlisted Reserve, Captain Ben Dix advertisements 
in Puck included a brief explanation of the AAF’s program and a 
coupon through which complete information could be requested. 
Each Bendix advertisement brought in more than 1,000 requests 
from 17-year-old’s numbering about 1,250,000 in the entire United 


States. Today Captain Ben Dix advertisements continue to appear 


regularly in every other issue of Puck. 


Men and women, as well as youths, read the comics. Puck-The 
Comic Weekly reaches 20,000,000 people 1n over 6,000,000 homes 
from coast to coast through 15 great Sunday newspapers. 


To learn more about the power of Puck, write or telephone to 
see and hear Puck’s sales analysis presentation, “Your Customers 
of Tomorrow”: Puck-The Comic Weekly, 959 Eighth Avenue, 
New York, or Hearst Building, Chicago. 
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